GEMS OF LITERATURE, 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, : 


There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 


What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


PHILADELPHIA—JANUARY. 


(1837. 


THE PANTHER SCENE. 


FROM THE PIONEERS. 


The panther, now so rare in the settled parts of 
our country, was formerly very common, even in 
New England. It appears te be an inhabitant of 
both divisions of the continent. In South America 
it was called the American Lion, and here was 
usually denominated Painter, a corruption of Pan- 
ther. Its proper title is the Cougar, under which 
name it figures in the show bills of the menageries. 
It is the fiercest o. the cat tribe in North America, 
and is the hero of many an ancient tale of the hills, 
under the designation of Catamount. Even in the 
lowland villages of New England, his cries were 
often heard at night from some hoary forest, not 
fifty years ago, and those who are willing tu listen 
to the legends of their grandmothers, can hear many 
a grisly story of his adventures, authenticated by the 
testimony of their own eyes and ears.: Such tales 
we might teil, but as the artists have chosea to em- 
bellish our pages with an illustration of Mr. Coo- 
pers Panther Story, in the Pioncers, we think it 
better to give that story, instead of our own. It is 
probable eur readers have all read it; but it is so full 
of interest and displays so well the manners and 
he’ ; of the animal, that whether our pages are 
d,s, ed to please or instruct, we cannot do better 
tl. *n wile our friends into another perusal of it. 

it will be recollected that Elizabeth and Louisa 
~vere rambling among the mountains, in the vicinity 
of which the chief scenes of the novel are laid. The 
story thus goes on :-— 

‘In this manner they proceeded along the margin 
of the precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the 
plaeid Otsego, or pausing to listen to the rattling of 
wheels and the sound of hammers, that rose from 
the valley, to mingle the signs of men with the 
scenes of nature, when Elizabeth suddenly started, 


and exclaimed— 


1, 1837. 


‘« Listen! there are the cries of a child on this 
mountain ! is there a clearing near us? or can some 
little one have strayed from its parents?” 

“<«Such things frequently happen,” returned 
Louisa. “ Let us follow the sounds; it may be a 
wanderer, starving on the hill.” | 

‘ Urged by this consideration, the females )ursued 
the low, mournful sounds, that proceeded from the 
forest, with quick and impatient steps. More than 
once, the ardent Elizabeth was on the point of an- 
nouncing that she saw the sufferer, when Louisa 
caught her by the arm, and pointing behind them, 
cried— 

Look at the dog,’’ 

‘ Brave had been their companion, from the time 
the voice of his young mistress lured him from his 
kennel, to the present moment. 
had long before deprived him of his: activity; 


when his companions stopped to view the scenery.» 93 mm 


or to add to their boquets, the mastiff would lay his 
huge frame on the ground, and*await their moVe- 
ments, with his eyes clesed; and a listlessnegs in his 
air that ill accorded with the character of a protec- 
tor. 
Miss ‘Temple turned, she saw the dog with his eyes 
keenly set on some distant object, his head bent near 
the ground, and his hair actually rising on his body, 
either through fright or anger. It was most proba- 
bly the latter, for he was growling ina low key, and 
occasionally showing his teeth in a manner that 
would have terrified his mistress, had she not so well 
known his good qualities. | 

« «Brave !” she said, “ be quiet, Brave! what de 
you see, fellow 7” 


‘ At the sounds of her voice, the rage of the mas- 
tiff, instead of being at all diminished, was very 
sensibly increased. He stalked in front of the la- 
dies, and seated himself at the feet of his mistress, 
growling louder than before, and occasionally giving 
vent to his ire by a short, surly barking. 


But when, aroused by this cry from Louiga, # 
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THE PANTHER SCENE. 


“ What does he see?” said Elizabeth; “there; the inhabitant of the forest, that its active frame 


must be some animal in sight.” 

‘ Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss 
‘Temple turned her head, and beheld Louisa, stand- 
ing with her face whitened to the color of death, 
and her finger pointing upward, with a sort of 
quivering, convulsed motion. The quick eye of 


Elizabeth glanced in the direction indicated by her | 


friend, where she saw the fierce front and glaring 
eyes of a female panther fixed on them in horrid 
malignity, and threatening instant destruction. 

«+ Let us fly!’ exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the 
arm of Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow, 
and sunk lifeless to the earth. 

‘There was not a single feeling in the tempera- 
ment of Elizabeth Temple, that could ‘prompt her 


‘to desert a companion in such an extremity; and 


she fell on her knees, by the side of the inanimate 
Louisa, tearing from the person of her friend, with 
an instinctive readiness, such parts of her dress as 
might obstruct her respiration, and encouraging 
their only safeguard, the dog, at the same time, by 
the sounds of her voice. 

‘« Courage, Brave,” she cried, her own tones be- 
ginning to tremble, “‘ courage, courage, good Brave.” 

‘A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been un- 
seen, now appeared dropping from the branches of 
a sapling, that grew under the shade of the beech 
which held its dam. This ignorant, but vicious 
creature, approached near to the dog, imitating the 
actions and sounds of its parent, but exhibiting a 
strange mixture of the playfulness of a kitten with 
the ferocity of its race. Standing on its hind legs, 
it would rend the bark of a tree with its fore paws, 


and play all the antics of a cat for a moment ; and 


seemed constantly in the air, while the dog nobly 
faced his foe, at each successive leap. When the 
panther lighted on the shoulders of the mastiff, 
which was its constant aim, old Brave, though torn 
with her talons, and stained with his own blood, 
that already flowed from a dozen wounds, would 
shake off his furious foe, like a feather, and rearing 
on his hind legs, rush to the fray again, with his 
jaws distended, and a dauntless eye. But age and 
his pampered life, greatly disqualified the noble 
mastiff for such a struggle. In every thing but 
courage, he -was only the vestige of what he had 
once been. A higher bound than ever, raised the 
wary and furtous beast far beyond the reach of the 
dog, who was making a desperate, but fruitless dash 
at her, from which she alighted in a favorable posi- 
tion, on the back of her aged foe. For a single 
moment, only, could the panther remain there, the 
great strength of the dog returning with a convul- 
sive effort. But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened 
his teeth in the side of his enemy, that the collar 
of brass around his neck, which had been glittering 
throughout the fray, was of the color of blood, and 
directly, that his frame was sinking to the earth, 
where it soon lay prostrate and helpless. Several 
mighty efforts of the wild-cat to extricate herseli’ . 
from the jaws of tre dog, followed, but they were 
fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his back, his 
lips collapsed, and his teeth loosened: when the 
short convulsions and stillness that succeeded, an- 
nounced the death of poor Brave. 

‘Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the 
beast. ‘There is said to be something in the front 
of the image of the Maker that daunts the hearts 


then, by lashing itself with its tail, growling, and / of the inferior beings of his creation; and it would 


scratching the earth, it would attempt the manifes- 
tations of anger, that rendered its parent so terrific. 

‘All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, 
his shert tail erect, his body drawn backward on its 
haunches, and his eyes following the movements of 
both damand cub. At every gambol played by the 


‘latter, it approached nigher to the dog, the growling 


of the three becoming more horrid at each moment, 
until the younger beast overleaping its intended 
bound, fell directly before the mastiff. ‘There was 
a moment of fearful cries and struggles, but they 
ended almost as soon as commenced, by the cub ap- 
pearing in the air, hurled from the jaws of Brave. 
with a violence that sent it against a tree, so forcibly 
as to render it completely senseless. 


‘ Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her 
blood was warming with the triumph of the dog, 
*when she saw the form of the old panther in the 
air, springing twenty feet from the branch of the 
beech to the back of the mastiff. No words of ours 
can describe the fury of the conflict that followed. 
It was a confused struggle on the dried leaves, ac- 
companied by loud and terrible cries, barks and 
growls. Miss T’empie continued on her knees, 
bending over the form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on 
the animals, with an interest so horrid, and yet so 
intense, that she almost forgot her own stake in the 
result. So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of 


seem that some such power, in the present instance, 
suspended the threatened blow. ‘The eyes ef the 
monster and the kneeling maiden met, for an in- 
stant, when the former stooped to examine her fal- 
len foe; next to scent her luckless cub. From the 
latter examination it turned, however, with its eyes 
apparently emitting flashes of fire, its tail lashing its 
sides furiously, and its claws projecting for inches 
from its broad feet. | 

‘ Miss Temple did not, or could not move. Her 
hands were clasped in the attitude of prayer, but her 
eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy; her 
cheeks were blanched to the whiteness of marble, 
and her lips were slightly separated with horror.— 
The moment seeined now to have arrived for the 
fatal termination and the beautiful figure of Eliza- 
beth was bowing meekly to the stroke, when a rust- 
ling of leaves from behind seemed rather to mock 
the organs, than to meet her ears. 

‘« Hist! hist!” said a low voice; “ stoop lower, 
gall, your bunnet hides the creater’s head.” 


‘It was rather the yielding of nature than a com- 
pliance with this unexpected order, that caused the 
head of our heroine to sink on her bosom; when she 
heard the report of the rifle, the whizzing of the 
bullet, and the enraged cries of the beast, who was 
rolling over on the earth, biting its own flesh, and 


tearing the twigs and branches within its reach. At 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR—ARMAND DE LIGNY. 8 


the next instant the form of the Leather-stocking 
rushed by her, and he called aloud— 

‘« Come in, Hector, come in, you old fool; ’t is a 
hard-lived animal, and may jump ag’in.” 

‘ Natty maintained his position in front of the 
maidens, most fearlessly, notwithstanding the vio- 
lent bounds and threatening aspect of the wounded 
panther, which gave several indications of returning 
strength and ferocity, until his rifle was again load- 
ed, when he stepped up to the enraged animal, and, 
placing the muzzle close to its head, every spark of 
life was extinguished by the discharge.’ 


From the Saturday Eveniag Post. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


“ Time has a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” 


Good friends of all parties, religions, professions, 
Who cumber the earth, and who waste the pure 
air; 
W hate’er your conditions, whate’er your possessions, 
Old or young, gentle, simple or ugly or fair ; 
Howe’er you have liv’d through the years you have 
wasted ; 
Whatever your fortune, whatever your cheer— 
Whether bitter or sweet—be the cup you have tast- 
What boots it ?—I wish you a happy New Year. 


As old time in his ‘ wallet’ has stow’d day by day 
His ‘alms for oblivion,’ that region of gloom, 


‘One deed have you rescu’d therefrom by the way? 


It much may avail in a season to come, 
Y our ‘ends’ have you ‘ rough-hewed’ with upright in- 
tent, 
To compass them strove with endeavors sincere? 
However the ‘Power above’ shapes th’ event 
*Tis well done—I wish you a happy New Year. 


In idleness lolling, your days have you wasted, 
And sought for no more than the killing of time ; 
In dark midnight orgies the madd’ning eup tasted, 
And run your career through vice, infamy, crime? 
Has innocence been by your vile arts ensnar’d— 
Repose have you murder’d, and spurn’d at all 
fear? 
Whatever, wherever, may be vour reward— 
Look to it—I wish you a happy New Year. 


Hast thou in polities thought fit to dabble, 
Still railing of rights, constitutions and laws; 
And us’d thy endeavors to ‘gull’ the weak rabble, 
For thine own ends subverting the great public 
cause? 
With patriot zeal hast supported the right, 
_ Good order, sound law—without favor or fear; 
And spurn’d at the ravings of demagogue spite ;— 
Ill or well done—I wish you a happy New Year. 
Law, Physic, Divinity—either profession— 
Your heads may be sound, and your hearts may 
be pure. 


It is not now my province to call to confession— 
The upright shall stand ’midst all changes secure. 

The labor of pure hearts shal] well be rewarded : 
That matter is certain hereafter or here— 

And each, as his merits deserve, be regarded. 
Your worships—I wish you a happy New Year. 


Have your best hours been spent in adjusting your 
tresses, 
Your form to proportion, to heighten your bloom? 
Have your conquests kep! pace with your list of new 
d 
There are apes to be led—you know where and by 
whom. 
Your mirror, has ’t often your mind’s phaec reflected, 


Or ofi’ner your fair face, enacting the leer? 
Have you most faults in the one or the other detcct- 


ed? 
Fair ladies—I wish you a happy New Year. 


And now gentle friends, just a word of adieu ; 
‘Mind your hits,’ as you piay life’s adventuruus game 
Consult your true interests; and, as a ‘cue,’ 
Take the passport of wisdom and virtue, to fame, 
Look you lag not in indolence, stray not in vice— 
Let improvement keep pace with time's rapid ca- 
reer ; 
The thread of your life may be clipp’d ina trice, 
Make the best of ’t—I wish you a happy New Year. 


W. E, B. 


ARMAND DE LIGNY. 


A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


lt was early in the year 15—, when the trees 
began to be clothed with verdure, and the smi- 
ling aspect of nature gave indications of there- . 
turn of summer, that the Turkish army, headed 
by the Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, satdown 
before the walls of the city of Vienna, with the 
determination of planting the standard of the. 


from the walls. Never had the eause of Ma- 
homet claimed a more able supporter than inthe 
person of the present leader of the Turks. Brave 
without rashness—cool and crafty, he rendered 
himself a truly formidable foe to the Christian 
powers of Europe. 


To the warlike qualities of his predecessors, 
he united cruelty, and dissimulation. Possessed 
of such a disposition, and confiding in his vast 
resources, he eagerly availed himself of thedis- . . 
sensions among the the 
wars between the Emperor Charles V. and thi | 


upon the frontiers of Hungary, and taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of Charles, attempted 
the siege of the imperial ciffitself. 

Great, as was the character of Solyman, he 
was opposed by one, as a warrior,every way his 
equal; and who was greatly his superior in every 
thing relating to the science of iatrigue. | 

The approach of the Turkish army excited a 
general sensation of alarm, and the city was in 


| consequence stored with a numerous force; and 


Prophet above the cross that waved proudly %& 


King of France, to marcha large body of troops ~ 
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‘the emperor was advancing at the head of a 


powerful urmy, with the intention of raising the 
siege. Confident of their ability to withstand 
the Turks, and daily expecting the arrival of the 
emperor, the siege produced no cessation to the 
usual employments and pleasures of the troops. 

It was the third day alae the commencement 
of the siege, when the sun had declined behind 
the western hills, that two persons closely muf- 
fled in cloaks, issued from the gate of the im- 
perial palace, and took their course toward the 
western part of the city. 

One had the appearance of a man not much 
past the middle age of life; and although his 
countenance exhibited the marks of intense 
care, and even sorrow, his active steps showed 
that his strength was still undiminished. His 
countenance was distinguished by an air of se- 
verity which greatly diminished the attractions 
of features otherwise noble and commanding. 

His companion was apparently not more than 
twenty years of age. His person was tall and 
commanding, and his countenance manly and 
expressive. Their bearing was that of noble- 
men of the first rank. They avoided the more 
crowded parts of the city,as if anxious to es- 
cape observation. The elder of the travellers, 
at length broke silence. 

* My lord,’ said he, addressing his companion, 


' * the coldness of our reception by the archduke, 


augurs ill for our safety. Saw you not the ma- 
licious smile with which he regarded us while 
conversing with the bishop of Strasburg? It 
were, I think our best policy to leave the city.’ 

* Nay, Marquis,’ said the younger traveller, 
*such a course would be certain to awaken the 
suspicions of the emperur, and besides, it were 
shame to leave the city while thus beleaguered 
by the infidel.’ 

* reason have l for fighting in its defence; 
methinks De Ligny you forget the scorn with 
which you have been treated. 

* You wrong me, Marquis, by the supposition, 
the memory of my father’s wrongs and mine, still 
live in my breast; but | would not therefore de- 
sert my country.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
approach of a person who by the richness of his 
dress, appeared to be evidently above the com- 
mand rank. He was somewhat past the middle 
age of life; the expression of his countenance 
was open and frank; and his exterior was alto- 
ether that of one highly favored by fortune, 
and who was much too thoughtless to trouble 
himself with the cares of life.—His address par- 
took of the same character with bis appearance. 

*Ha! my Lord Marquis, and my young friend 
De Ligny, have you abandoned the festivities of 
the palace at this early hour ?—The ladies must 
have been cruel; but I forget that the marquis 
of ‘Thuringia is no bon vivant, and that the Count 
De Ligny ts his pupil. He will induct you,’ said 
he, addressing the*count, ‘ intoall the mysteries 
of state policy, and if you keep not a sharp look 
out, he will intrigue your head from off your 
shoulders, as he Rae done fur many an honest 
man beside.’ 

* Pshaw baron,’ replied De Ligny ; ‘ you' are 
well known for a privileged jester.’ 

* Jest you say—a headless trunk, is not sucha 


ARMAND DE LIGNY. 


| 


jesting matter as you may imagine; it is a com- 
modity in some request in our time.’ 

* Wast ever serious in thy life, Baron ?’ 

* Serious ! you should have witnessed my grief 
at the death of mine uncle, particularly when 
upon opening his will, it was discovered that he 
had made me his heir; you would have thought 
the eld man had been my father.— But seriously, 
why have you left the palace at this early hour?’ 

‘ The nature of our reception there,’ said the 
marquis, ‘ was such as to admonish us that if 
we regarded our own safety, we should decamp 
as as possible.’ 

‘But what intrigue have you afoot now, that 
you are thus suspicious? I had thought that your 
change of principles had restored you to the fa- 
vor of the emperor. 1 trust you are not about 
to veer again.’ 

The marquis hesitated, and seemed confused, 
but he at length replied— It is not unknown to 
you, that the emperor was the bitter enemy of 
the late Count De Ligny, the cause of that en- 
— is known to me; my appearance at court 
with his son therefore, readily accounts for the 
coldness of our reception.’ 

‘Thou speakest truth,’ replied the baron. 
* Charles is a prince little likely to regard with 
favor those whom he judges to have an undue 
familiarity with his private policy. The intrigu- 
ing Jesuit, his confessor, did more than hint to 
me, that your conversion was nothing more 
than a political feint, But Charles will not beso 
impolitic as to proceed ayainst you upon such 
slight grounds, my advice is therefore, that you 
should remain in the city, at least until the Mus- 
sulman shall have retired.’ 

A close observer would have discovered in the 
glance which the marquis cast upon the baron 
at the conclusion of his — an expression of 
fear and astonishment.—Mastering his feelings, 
whatever they were, he replied with assumed in- 
difference. 

‘That the Jesuit should suspect me is a mat- 
ter of course, since I have not courted the re- 
verend father with the humility which he ap- 
pears determined toexact from all who approach 
the court. Are you for the assembly ?—or will 
you accompany me to my residence? And since 
you complain that I am no bon vivant, De Ligny 
shall help us to empty a flagon.’ 

‘Ha! I had intended to see the sports; but 
your Jordship’s housekeeping is really none of 
the worst, and upon mature consideration, the 
banquet will be postponed until avery late hour, 
so | care not if pos me with you.’ 

The three then proceeded onward until the 
arrived at a more open part of the city, which 
appeared from the numerous plantations of trees, 
together with the stately avenues and splendid 
men to be appropriated to the residence of 
nobility. 

Aediadinn a gentle eminence, the marquis led 
the way toward a mansion of great extent, which 
stood nearly embosomed in thefoliage of several 
aged chesnuts. Built ina very remote age, by 
the warlike ancestors of the marquis, it was 
adorned with numerous towers and turrets, the 
remains of Gothie architecture. A gentle flight 
of steps led from the avenue tothe main en- 
trance of the buildiag. Pausing for a moment, 
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ARMAND DE LIGNY. 5 
the marquis directed the attention of his com- | with the Elector of Saxony and other leaders of 


panions to the long line of the Turkish camp, 
which, by the glimmering of the twilight had 
the appearance of a cloud stretched along the 
horizon. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ exclaimed the baron, ‘ there lies the 
Turk in all his pride; the bearded rogues are 
carousing no doubt,in the hope of being able 
soon to plant the crescent upon the walls of our 
city. The unbelieving dogs have excellent cheer, 
that must be allowed them; and despite the in- 
junctions of their prophet, they manufacture 
wines that put our Rhenish to the blush.’ 

‘Thou wouldst turn Turk 1 fancy baron, for a 
drink of that same wine you mention; but | 
marvel that with his reputation for activity, Soly- 
man should be thus sluggish in bis approach.’ 

‘He has doubtless a foretaste of the enter- 
tainment provided for him,’ cried the baron, ‘our 
Charles is no laggard in matters affecting his 
own interest.’ | 

The a now touched a spring concealed 
within the door, and entered the mansion. Se- 
veral domestics appeared at his summons. 

* Mexis,’ said he, addressing a servant distin- 
guished from his a by a chain of gold 
which he wore around his neck, * you willserve 
refreshments in the library; | shall not forth 
again to night. Has the lady Wilhelmina retired 
tu her chamber ?’ 

* She went out in company with the Countess 
Elfenstein soon after your excellency departed 
for the court.’ 


The marquis then proceeded through several 
richly furnished suits of apartments, and at 
length ushered his companions into a room fur- 
nished in the most antique style.—A large part 
of the wall was occupied by a range of shelves 
containing what io those days, was esteemed a 
large collection of books; and the opposite side, 
by numerous half length portraits, the frowain 
representatives of the marquis’ ancestry. 
arge oaken cabinet with silver clasps stood in 
the recess of the vast Gothic window which com- 
manded an extensive prospect of the adjacent 
country.—The floor was of marble, the sable 
hue of which gave to the dpartment an air of 
some magnificence. The gloomy aspect of the 
room was however partly dissipated by the ap- 
>dearance of a fire, which blezed cheerily on the 
ample hearth. 


One of the domestics placed three seats around 
the fire, and a smalltable by their side. A page 
entered, bearing a huge flask and several gob- 
lets of silver, which he deposited on the table.’ 

‘You may retire, Ernest, said the marquis, 
‘but be withia call. And now my friends, let 
us try the Cyprus, which I believe will soon 
banish the vintage of the Turk from the memory 
of the baron. It were a worthy deed to gain 


possession of that isle, were it but to gratify our 
palates.’ 


‘itis of an ancient vintage, and hath a most 
rare covering, said the baron pointing to the 
cobwebs which enveloped the flask. ‘But this 
unhappy business of yours, have you advice of 
the extent of the emperor’s suspicions ?’ 

‘ No, but the Landgrave of Hesse informed me 
that he had heard me accused of corresponding 


1* 


the reformation.’ 
‘Say you so! Then father Francis had some 
grounds for his conjecture concerning the un- 
soundess of your faith.—But I blame you not if 
you have; the priests have carried matters with 
a high hand.’ 
: Tos are then a friend to Luther, Baron ?’ 
‘ Yes, so far as his labors have a tendency to 
expose the excesses of the clergy.’ 
‘ If he will but leave to the laity the privilege 
of carousing, hey ?’ 
‘Why truly I should not thank him for inter- 
fering with our pleasures.’ 
‘You will then join with us,’ said the count 
who had hitherto remained silent. 
* Not so fast, 1 claim the privilege of grumb- 
ling at the church over my glass, but these in- 
trigues and plots like :ne not, and my head stands 
much more firmly upon mine own broad shoul- 
ders than I fear it would upon the city gate.— 
You may however depend upon my secrecy.’ 
‘ That is sufficient, the marquis will acquaint 
you with our plans.’ 
Leaving them to the discussion of their dan- 
gerous projects; we will endeavor to give the 
reader some insight into the characters of the 
persons thus introduced to his acquaintance. 
Armand Count De Ligny was descended from 
one of the most illustrious families of Germany. 
his father was nearly allied to the house of Bruns- 
wick, and had married a half sister of the cele- 
brated Maurice, Marquis of Misnia and Thur- 
ingia. Certain circumstances of a peculiarcha- 
racter which transpired during the 
of Adetbert De Ligny, had rendered him ob- 
noxious to the hatred of the emperor. Upon this 
account, he seldom visited Vienna, residing at 
his paternal castle, and occupying himself with 
superintending the education of his only son, the 
hero of our tale. 
Armand was deserving of the care which his 
parents lavished upon Lim. Possessed of a thirst 
for knowledge, and an unusually quick appre- 
hension, he soon rendered himself a proficient in 
the literature of the age. The hostility of the 
emperor prevented the neighboring nobility from 
wishing to cultivate an intimacy with the count, 
and Armand was consequently but little ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of the 
world. 
There were several persons who were how- 
ever frequent visitors to the castle Ligny. One 
of these, the baron of Nieustatt was a nobleman 
of high rank, who was remarkable for little else 
save good nature, and a slight tendency to Epi \ 
curianism which tinged his personal appearance 
and conversation. 
The marquis of Thuringia was also an occa- 
sional visitor,and as his acquaintance was to 
exert considerable influence upon the life and 
fortunes of his nephew, the reader will pardon 
us should our description of his character ap- 
pear sOmewhat minute. [t is perhaps difficult 
to speak of the character of this extraordinary 
man without offence—his support of the Refor- 
mation, having led many to view him as the 
champion of the reformed faith, and to lavish 
upon him all possible praise ; while the duplicity 


and dissimulation with which he accomplished 
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his designs, has led others to affirm with equal 
confidence, that he was a hypocrite, who made 
use of religion only as the means of promoting 
his own aggrandisement. There is probably some 
degree of truth in both representations, as it is 
evident that although he might have been a sin- 
cere friend to the Reformation, yet that ambi- 
tion was his ruling principle. Be this asit may, 
it is certain that no prince ever possessed to a 
yreater degree, the qualities requisite to the cha- 
racter of a great statesman. 

He had entered deeply into the schemes of 
Luther, and was actively engaged in dissernina- 
ting his principles. He had observed the genius 
and promising abilities of his nephew, and was 
anxious to attach him to his own party.—By his 
insinuating manners and conversation, he soon 
reudered hirnself a favorite with young De Lig- 
ny. 

Before Armand had attained his twentieth 
year, he had the misfortune to lose bis mother. 
His father was inconsolable for the loss of his 
amiable countess, and as his grief preyed heavily 
upon his health, the marquis with the view of di- 
verting his thoughts from the cause of his sor- 
row, prevailed on him to undertake a journey 
with bie son, to his principality of Thuringia. 

A ride of two days brought them to the castle 
of the marquis. ‘To Armand,the journey had 
been full of interest, and even the count seemed 
aroused from the stupor of his grief. The mar- 
quis had lost his marchioness in early life, leav- 
ing to his care,a daughter, the sole pledge of 
their affections. Wilhelmina was nearly eigh- 
teen years of age.—She possessed the noble and 
majestic outline of features which characteris- 
ed the marquis, divested of the air of severity 
and haughtiness which habitually distinguished 
the countenance of tke latter. 

Her hair which was dark and glossy as the ra- 
ven’s wing, was suffered to fall, confined by a 
golden clasp, negligently around the neck. Her 
eyes, which were dark and piercing, together 
with an airof melancholy which tinged her coun- 
tenance, rendered her an interesting, not to say 
a beautiful girl. 


Armand who had never until now, beheld bis 
lovely cousin, was, as may well be imagined, 
wreatly struck with her appearance. Wilhel- 
mina who had been brought up in seclusion, and 
with a disposition naturally romantic, beheld in 
Armand, the hero of her romantic dreams. The 
numerous avocations of the marquis, together 
with the increasing melancholy and abstraction 
of tue count, necessarily threw them much into 
each other’s society, and the similarity of their 
tastes and pursuits, cemented their growing at- 
tachment. 


The intrigues of the marquis having at length 
awakened the suspicions of the emperor, it be- 
came necessary for him to retire into the domin- 
ions of the Elector of Saxony; and asthe health 
of Adelbert De ay ig f was evidently undergo- 
ing a rapid decline, it became necessary for the 
lovers to separate. Wilhelmina accompanied 
the marquis to Dresden, the capital of the Elec- 
torate, while Armand slowly returned with his 
father to the castle Ligny. Upon their arrival, 
the malady of the count increased to such a de- 


athic 


gree that it became obvious to all around him, 
that he could survive but a short time. 

Requesting his attendants to withdraw from 
his apartment, the dying nobleman motioned to 
his son to seat hirnself by his side. 

Sensible.’ said he,‘ that lam drawing toward 
the close of my life, I feel it necessary to impart 
to you a secret which has never before passed 
my lips. You are not ignorant of the enmity 
which the emperor has ever exhibited towards 
me, but you have never been made acquainted 
with the circumstance to which it gave rise.’ 

* You have ever refused to satisfy my curiosi- 
ty on that point.’ 

*} have my son, delayed to give you that infor- 
mation because i have had reason to believe it 
would have embittered your youthful days. | 
was the rival of the duke of B. a near relative 
of the emperor, in the affections of your mother, 
then the lady Theresa of Misnia. It was soon 
after I had ventured to declare my passion, 
and had received from her lips the assurance 
that I was not indifferent to her, that her beauty 
caught the attention of the young Duke. Find- 
ing her deaf to his dishonorable solicitations, he 
conceived the plan of carrying her by force, to 
a lonely and impregnable castle which he pos- 
sesses in the wilds of Hungary. 

One day as Theresa ued loere walking in the 
forest adjoining the castle, we were alarmed by 
the appearance of four men, who started from 

ic clump of trees some little distance in our 
front. All doubt as to their intentions was dis- 
sipated by their drawing their swords and com- 
manding us to yield. ‘Iwo of them seized upen 
Theresa, and attempted to bear her from the 
spot. Maddened by the sight, 1 drew my sword, 
and rushed to her assistance. | wo of the ruf- 
fians then attacked me, and 1 was compelled to 
place my back against a tree, intending to sell 
my life as dearly as possible. After receivin 
several severe wounds, I had the pleasure o 
seeing one of the villains fall. The others how- 
ever pressed close upon me, and at length re- 
ceiving a severe blow on my head, I fell sense- 
less to the earth. When I recovered my senses, 
I was surprised to find myself lying upon a bed, 
and Theresa and the marquis standing by my 
side. Had it not been for the bandages which | 
felt upon my head and breast, I could have be- 
lieved the whole of the late scene to be nothing 
more than a painful dream. ‘I'‘heresa and her 
brother expressed the greatest joy on my return- 
ing consciousness, and | immediately requested 
her to inform tne how she had escaped from the 
hands of the ruffians. It appears that on the 
fall of the villain I had wounded, the two who 
Lad seized Theresa, Jeft her and advanced to the 
assistance of their comrade. Finding herself 
at liberty, she fled teward the castle, the ruf- 
tians being tou much engaged to notice her flight. 
Ere she had reached the castle, she met the 
marquis with several of the servants who hav- 
ing become alarmed at our long absence, had 
sallied forth in search of us. Keceiving from 
her an account of my dangerous situation, the 
hurried forward, and had arrived in sight as 
fell. At sight of them three of the ruffians fled , 
having the fourth dangerously wounded; him 
they conveyed to the castle, where he confessed 
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that he had been hired by the Duke of B** to 
spirit Theresa away. 

l recovered from my wounds in a short time, 
and Theresa and I were immediately united. 
The ruffian also recovered, and we spared his 
life. From him the duke doubtless received an 
account of the whole transaction.—The mar- 
quis and myself applied to the emperor for ven- 
geance upon the duke. He rejected our petition 
with scorn, and forbade me his presence. The 
duke had probably possessed him with a false ac- 
count. 

The hatred of the duke has pursued me through 
life.—A short time after my mai ciage, as I was 
one morning seated in my study, my valet in- 
formed me that a person habited like a monk, 
wished to see me on business of importance. I 
caused him to be admitted without the least sus- 
picion. A person of gigantic stature entered 
the apartment; whose face was concealed be- 
neath a cowl. Hestood silent for a moment, as 
if listening to the retreating footsteps of the ser- 
vant. 

‘I believe, sir,’ said I, * that I have not the ho- 
nor of your acquaintance.’ 

* And yet we have met before,’ said he, witha 
sneer. 

1 started at the sound of his voice, and “eter 
his cowl, he disclosed to my view the horri 
countenance of Jasper, the ruffian whose life I 
had spared at the castle of Thuringia. 

Before | could draw my sword or ring for as- 
sistance, he seized me by the throat which he 
compressed with thestrength of avice. His ob- 
ject was evidently tostrangle me. [nour strug- 
gle we both fell upon the floor, and he had nearly 
accomplished his object, when the sound of foot- 
steps in the corridor obliged him to retreat. A 
servant entering, found me lying on the floor, 
and instantly alarmed the house. By the appli- 
cation of proper remedies [| was soon restored 
to recollection. and immediately despatched se- 
veral of the servants in quest of Jasper, but they 
returned without success. Whether the duke 
was the instigator of this outrage, I never knew, 
but I can hardly believe him capable of such 
baseness, and am inclined to think that it origi- 
nated in the malice of the ruffian himself. 

i know the disposition of the duke too well 
not to foresee that you will be constantly expo- 
sed to his machinations; and | tremble for your 
safety when I consider his power with the em- 
peror. ‘Trust to your uncle, and—here the 
voice of the count became inaudible,and he 
sunk back on his pillow exhausted with the 
length of his narration. Armand endeavored to 
make him swallow the cordial which stood at his 
side, but in vain, for he had ceased to breathe. 

_ Armand was powerfully affected by the rela- 
tion of the count, and a thirst for vengeance for 
a moment filled his breast. After the obsequies 
of his father had been performed, he determin- 
ed to proceed to Saxony and join the marquis. 
While young De Ligny had been detained at the 
castle by the sickness of his father, the mar- 
- was actively engaged in promoting the re- 

ormation. But while in the height of his popu- 
larity, he astonished all Europe by avowing him- 
self a Catholic, and a friend of the emperor.— 
His desertion was a terrible blow to the Protes- 


tanis, whose cause now began to appear despe- 
rate. The young count was greatly surprised 
at the reception of this intelligence, which 
reached him just as he was preparing to set off 
for Saxony. He was but little acquainted with 
the principles of the Reformers, and though he 
had decided upon joining them, his determina- 
tion was the result of his indignation toward the 
emperor, rather than a conviction of the justice 
of their cause. He now confinedhimself close- 
ly to the castle. 
The marquis meanwhile pursued his schemes, 
and by his mysterious policy nearly effected the 
ruin of the Protestant cause. He had heard of 
the death of his brother-in-law, but the multi- 
tude of his intrigues, together with the danger to 
which any communication with bis nephew would 
then have exposed him, prevented him from 
manifesting that interest in Armand’s concerns 
which he otherwise would have done. But on 
his reconciliation to the emperor, he determin- 
ed to visit him, and persuade him to accompany 
him to Vienna. Armand was soon convinced 
by the conversation and appearance of his uncle, 
that his change of principle was nothing more 
than a master stroke of policy, calculated tolull 
the Catholics into a state of fancied security, 
while he was in reality undermining the founda- 
tion of their power. He spoke of the emperor 
with his usual asperity, and expressed his deter- 
mination of his conduct with regard to 
the duke of and the Jate count. He at 
length disclosed his design, which was to gain 
the confidence of the emperor by an appear- 
ance of zeal in his cause, and by this mancu- 
vre to establish the Reformation. Armand read- 
ily complied with the proposals of the marquis 
to accompany him tothe capital. The rumors 
of the sepeeare of the Turks, excited in his 
breast a thirst for military glory, and filled with 
the hope of rejoining Wilhelmina, it was with 
the most buoyant spirits that he prepared for the 
journey. 
They arrived at Vienna the day before the 
commencement of the siege. The emotions of 
the lovers at meeting, did not escape the obser- 
vation of the marquis, who was sincerely pleas- 
ed at the idea of a union between his daughter 
and nephew. The sé@clusion in which Armand 
had hitherto lived, had prevented him from form- 
ing an extensive acquaintance with his compeers, 
and he was consequently a stranger in the polite 
circles of the city. 
The night on which he is introduced to the 
reader, was his first presentation at court. The 
marquis easily discerned in the haughty deport- 
ment of the Archduke Philip, and the suspi- 
cious glances which were east upon himself and 
companion, that something had occurred toplace - 
his person in jeopardy ; and a conversation with 
several of the nobility convinced him that his 
designs had been penetrated to an extent which 
rendered his further stay in the capital highly 
dangerous. The duke ot B——, who was pre- 
sent, scowled upon the count, who could hardly 
restrain his indignation at Lis presence. It was 
evident from the manner of the duke that the ap- 
prehensions of the late count concerning the 
dangers to which his son would be exposed 
through the malice of this man, were but too 
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well founded. More conversant than his ne- 
phew with the customs of courts, the marquis 
easily foresaw the storm which was tbe wee to 
burst around them, and that their only safety 
lay in a speedy flight. Armand whodid not par- 
ticipate in the fears of his uncle, combatted this 
resolution with the ardour of an ingenuous mind. 
But the subsequent conversation of the marquis 
with the Baron of Nieustatt whom the reader 
has already discovered to be the nobleman whom 
they encountered in their return from the pa- 
lace, convinced him of the necessity of the 
measure. The conference which they held at 
the residence of the marquis, issued in a deter- 
mination to leave the city if practicable, before 
the arrival of the emperor. The death of the 
elector of Saxony, had considerable influence 
upon the motions of the marquis. He had long 
had an eye to the succession of that principality, 
which would place him at the head of the Pro- 
testant league. 


On the morning of the fourth day of the siege 


the sun arose upon the city of Vienna with un- 
clouded splendour and the streets were soon 
thronged with the inhabitants.—The avenues 
leading to the imperial palace were blocked up 
with the carriages of the nobility, who were has- 
tening to the levee of the Archduke Philip, who 
governed the city during the absence of the em- 
peror. The imperial guards were under arms, 
and drawn up in front of the palace.—F rom the 
anxious looks of the officers who were hurry- 
ing to and*fro, something unusual appeared to 
have taken place. The members of the coun- 
cil were seated in a chamber in the interior of 
the palace, in anxious consultation. The arch- 
duke was seated on a throne slightly elevated 
trom the floor. At the foot of the throne was a 
large table beside which were several secre- 
taries. From an air of gloom which dwelt up- 
on the countenances of the members it might be 
gathered that the business before them, was of 
a disagreeable nature; and from the impatient 
glances which were cast toward the door, they 
appeared to await the presence of some one, be- 
fore proceeding to business. 

* His grace is somewhat tardy,’ said the prince 
to a nobleman who sat near the throne. 

* His zeal in this business is the cause, may it 
please your highness, he spoke of certain proofs 
which he was this morning to collect.’ ) 

‘He were best make his charge good,’ said 
the baron of Nieustatt who sat at the head of the 
council-board, ‘ Maurice of Thuringia is not a 
person to be trifled with.’ 

* Let not your loyalty fear for that,’ said the 
archduke ironically, ‘his grace is little more of 
a trifler than your friend the marquis.’ 

As he spoke, the door was thrown open, and 
a person apparently of high rank entered the 
apartment. His person was tall and well pro- 
portioned, and his air bold and haughty. His 
years could not be more than forty, and his fea- 
tures were finely formed, although his furrowed 
countenance and the frown which dwelt habitu- 
ally on his brow, gave evidence of the stormy 

assions within. He bowed silently around the 

all, and proceeded to the foot of the throne. 

‘We have waited for your grace,’ said the 
principal secretary. 


‘These papers were the cause of my delay ; 
it is the correspondence of the marquis with 
elector.’ 

‘His grace of B—— takes a singular interest 
in every thing relating to the marquis of Thur- 
ingia,’ said the baron, ‘may we venture to in- 
quire how this packet was obtained.’ 

The duke cast a scornful glance upon the 
‘baron as he said, ‘ It was obtained honourably, 
let that satisfy his lordship.’ 

‘That the packet was honourably obtained, 
could not well be doubted, considering the high 
character of him who secured it,’ observed the 
baron 

The eyes of the duke flashed fire. 

‘ Such a speech may well come from the mouth 
of a person who speaks of honour, while he is 
the confidant of traitors.’ 

* Quite as well,’ rejoined the baron composed- 
ly,‘ as from the mouth of a nobleman who to 
feed an ancient grudge, is contented to play the 
part of an eaves-dropper.’ 

* Peace lords,’ said the archduke sternly,‘and 
remember in whose presence you stand, and for 
what purpose we are assembled here. My lord 
of Anspach read the charge. 

The principal secretary arose, and proceeded 
to fed the charge, which set forth, that Mau- 
rice, Marquis of Thuringia and Misnia, in vio- 
lation of the peace of the empire, had entered 
into a league with the elector of Saxony and 
others, for the purpose of establishing a pesti- 
lent heresy of that arch-apostate, and heretic 
Martin Luther; and for the purpose of levying — 
war against his imperial majesty, and that Ar- 
mand Count De Ligny is an accessary to the 
same, in consequence whereof they have ex- 

ed themselves to the pains and penalties of 
igh treason. As the decision of the council 


| will be made apparent in the course of our nar- 


rative, we must now return to the marquis and 
his companion. Couriers had arrived,who brought 
word that the emperor would arrive within three 
days. The Turks who had received notice of 
his approach, began to manifest an intention of 
raising the siege. They therefore determined 
to leave the city immediately, and as the journey 
was likely to be one of danger, it was decided 
that Wilhelmina should remain in the capital. 
The travellers deemed it prudent not to attempt 
leaving the city until evening, and to depart 
separately. ‘lhe marquis and his retinue de- 
parted at sunset, and took their course toward 
the gate wich opened to the Turkish camp. 
The rank of the marquis procured from the 
guard a ready peer 4 They proceeded cau- 
tiously along the walk, to the southern side of 
the city te avoid the Turks who patrolled on the 
western side. He had indicated tothe count, as 
the place of meeting, a wood several miles dis- 
tant from the city. After waiting at this place 
nearly an hour, he began to fear that the count 
had been seized by the myrmidons of the coun- 
cil. As he cautioned his servants to keep a 
strict watch, the distant sound of a horse’s feet, 
struck his ear. A person was soon seen advan- 
cing, mounted on a horse which he urged to his 
full speed. 
‘Stand,’ said the marquis. 


‘Fly my lord,’ exclaimed the almost breath- 
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less horseman, whom the marquis instantly re- 
cognized to be a servant of the count. ‘My mas- 
ter has been taken.’ 

* How, and by whom ?’ , 

* By adetachment of the imperial guards. We 
had reached the gate, and while the sentinel was 
undoing the portal, they came upon us. The 
count spurred his horse, and attempted to pass, 
but he was immediately surrounded, and the of- 
ficer py | forth a warrant commanded him 
to yield in the emperor’s name. Never! ex- 
claimed the count drawing his sword. But he 
was instantly prostrated by a blow from one of 
the guards. In the confusion that ensued, | pas- 
sed the sentinel and made the best of my way to 
the forest.’ 

The narration of the servant filled the bosom 
of the marquis with inexpressible anguish. He 
foresaw that the enemies of his nephew would 
leave no measures untried to accomplish his 
destruction, and he remained for sometime un- 
decided, as to what course he should pursue. To 
return to the city would only ensure his own de- 
struction, without benefiting the count, and he 
at length determined to proceed to Saxony, and 
assembling the forces of the league, march 
against the emperor. When at the distance of 
several miles from the wood where they had 
halted, they came suddenly upon a small body of 
‘Turks. Although inferior in number they came 
boldly forward to the charge. After a pen 
engagement, they fled, leaving several of their 
panty dead and wounded. eé marquis had 

een particularly struck with the genste sta- 
ture of the leader of the party, whom he had 
personally engaged and dismounted.—He lay 
motionless on the ground, although his frequent 
=— showed that he still survived. Impelled 

y a curiosity for which he could not account, 
the marquis commanded him to be raised from 
the ground. As the light of a torch which one 
of the servants produced streamed upon his face, 
he shuddered at the resemblance which the fea- 
tures bore to those of Jasper, the emissary of the 
duke of B——. 

* Jasper !’ exclaimed he in a tone of horror. 

* Who speaks ?’ said the ruffian in a sepulch- 
ral voice. 

* Maurice of Thuringia.’ 

* Then has my time come—where is the count? 
but—I murdered him.’ 

‘ No wretch, he escaped from thy hands; as 
thou dost hope for mercy, confess who promp 
thee to attempt his life.’ 

‘The duke,’ said Jasper faintly, ‘he was the 
cause of all.’ 

The marquis saw the necessity of having his 
confession regularly taken, and had him placed 
upon a horse (which had belonged to one of his 
servants who had been killed in the late strug- 
gle,) between two of the party who now set for- 
ward at arapid pace. By morning they had ar- 
rived to a place of comparative safety. A priest 
who examined the wounds of Jasper, discover- 
ed that a sword had penetrated his side in such 
a manner as to render his recovery highly doubt- 
ful. At the request of the marquis, he took the 
confession of the ruffian, who expired soon after 
he had finished his relation. Leaving the mar- 
quis to proceed on his journey, we will return to 


the count whom the guards conveyed imme- 
diately to prison. The heartof the unfortunate 
youth sunk within him atthe grating of the mas- 
sy doors which were closed upon him, and the 
sight of the cell which he was to inhabit. Over- 
come with his emotions he at length sunk u 

the straw with which his cell was provided,in a 
profound sleep. His slumbers were however 
disturbed and unrefreshing ; confused images of 
his father and Wilhelmina floated through his 
brain. When he awoke the rays of the sun were 
streaming through the narrow aperture which 
served as a window to his cell; and the keepers 
soon entered bearing a brown loaf and a jug of 
water ; he announced a message from the coun- 
cil, and as he spoke, the secretary of the coun- 
cil entered the apartment. 

* Count,’ said he abruptly, ‘ I come to you with 
a message from the council of the empire ; 
proofs which have been laid before them of your 
guilt, are so strong as to preclude the possibility 
of defence ; they have the letters of the mar- 
quis avowing his and your treachery, yet incon- 
sideration of your youth they aredis to pro- 
ceed with lenity, and will restore you your li- 
berty on condition that you will acquaint them 
with the plans of the marquis.’ 

‘Sooner would | die a thousand deaths,’ ex- 
claimed the count vehemently. —_ 

* Then hear your sentence, which is that you 
shall be beheaded three days from the present — 
tine, or as soon as the emperor shall have signed 
the warrant for your execution, with which a 
you desire the presence of a holy man?’ 

‘ Not of the Romish faith.’ 44 

* Reprobate, and accursed,’ muttered the se- 
cretary, and retired. 

The hours passed heavily away, and the shades 
of evening were again closing around the pri- 
son, when Armand heard the outer gate unbar- 
red, and the voice of the keeper as if ushering 
some one along the narrow passage. The door 
of his cell was opened, and Wilhelmina threw 
herself upon his breast. Overcome with her 
emotions, she swooned upon his bosom. Long, 
and anxiously did Armand bend over her p 
form, ere she gave signs of returning animation; 
and when at length she opened her eyes and be- 
held De Ligny kneeling by her side, it was but 
to close them in agony at the horrors of his situa- 
tion. 


ted| ‘* Wilhelmina!’ exclaimed he. She started from 
his bosom 


‘ He shall not perish !’ cried the beautiful girl, 
extending her arms as if to shield him from 


r. 

‘ My sentence has been pronounced, and Wil- 
helmina—we must part forever; a messenger 
has been already despatched to obtain the sig- 
nature of the emperor.’ 

‘Yet thou shalt not die!’ exclaimed Wilhel- 
mina fervently. 

‘We meet for the last time,’ said the count 
mournfully. 

‘Not the last! not the last! we shall meet 

in.’ 

As she spoke the keeper entered, and she was 
torn from the cell. * 


On the evening of the day after the interview 
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of the lovers, a solitary horseman was seen’ 
8 ing his way from the Austrian camp at 

erund, to the city of Vienna. The lightning 
flashed, and the rain fell in torrents. As the 
horseman approached a thick wood, a man sud- 
denly started from funong the trees, and seized 
his horse by the bridle. 

* Deliver the warrant which thou bearest.’ 

The terrified messenger did as he was com- 
manded, and the stranger instantly disappeared 
in the depth of the forest. 

Three days had passed and the count still 
lived. The retreat of the Turks now induced 
the emperor to alter the destination of his troops, 
and march upon Inspruck.— Again was the mes- 
senger despatched to obtain a renewal of the 
warrant. ith a pistol cocked in his hand, and 
lashing his spurs into his horse, he passed the 
scene of the former robbery; but as he incau- 
tiously turned his head backward, a pistol flash- 
ed in the face of his horse, who rearing, threw 
his rider to the ground. In an instant the foot 
of the stranger was on his breast. 

* Deliver the warrant, or die !’ 

Speechless with horror and surprise, the mes- 
senger gave him the warrant and he again dis- 
appeared from his sight.—The council were 
struck with consternation at this second mis- 
carriage of the warrant; and while they were 
deliberating upon it, a courier arrived with the 
intelligence that the army of the emperor had 
_ been surprised at Inspruck by the forces of the 
eneae, and that the emperor himself had nar- 
rowly escaped being taken prisoner. And that 
he had entered into a negotiation with the mar- 
” of Thuringia, in consequence of which, and 

e confessions of the ruffian Jasper, he had sent 
an order for the arrest of the duke of ——. and 
the release of the Count de Ligny. The count 
proceeded from the prison to the mansion of the 
marquis, but was informed by the steward that 
. Wilhelmina had been gone from the city several 
days. Armand was greatly surprised at this in- 
telligence, which he could by no means recon- 


cile with her declaration in the prison. He there- | 


fore set out for Thuringia. He was agreeably 
surprised at finding the marquis at the castle. 
-The marquis was greatly distressed when in- 
formed of the absence of his daughter, for which 
he could assign no satisfactory reason. hile 
they were engaged in conversation, a servant en- 
tered who informed them that a stranger had 
ee at the castle, who wished to be admit- 
ted to their presence. A person of low stature 
entered, whose face was concealed by a helmet, 
and whose person was enveloped inacloak. He 
extended to the count a small packet. Armand 
anced upon it with surprise, it contained the 
t warrant. 

* My preserver !’ exclaimed he. 

* Burn those papers,’ said the stranger. 

* By what name shall 1 thank my deliverer ?’ 
said the count eagerly. The stranger appeared 
agitated by some internal emotion—his hand 
trembled violently as he attempted to undo the 
prs yt of his helmet, which falling aside, dis- 
closed the features of—Wilhelmina. 

* Merciful heaven !’ said the count, ‘ Wilhel- 
mina, did you for my sake endure this armour, 


MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


Flangan, travelling dancing master, will give 


and encounter the dangers of the forest ?’ 


The following day the marquis joyfully be- 
stowed the hand of Wilhelmina upon the count. 
The duke of B—— was detained a prisoner for 
a time, and then banished from the empire. The 
peace of Passua which followed soon after, and 
at which the rights of the Protestaats were ful- 
ly recognized, afforded to the count the privilege 
of retiring to his paternal castle, and enjoying 
with Wilhelmnina—the sweets of domestic life. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


BY G. MELLEN. 


Fiount of the clouds, on whose Olympian height 
The tall rocks brighten in the ether air, 
And spirits from the skies come down at night, 
To chant immortal songs to Freedom there ! 
Thine isthe rock of other regions ; where 
The world of life which blooms so far below 
Sweeps a wide waste; no gladdening scenes ap- 
pear, 
Save where, with silvery flash, the waters flow 
Beneath the far off mountain, distant, calm and slow. 
Thine is the summit where the clouds repose, 
Oryeddying wildly, round thy cliffs are borne; 
When Tempest mounts his rushing car, and throws 
His billowy mist amid the thunder’s home! 
Far down the deep ravines the whirlwinds come, 
And bow the forests as they sweep along; 
While roaring deeply from their roéky womb, 
The storms come forth—and, hurrying darkly on, 
Amid the echoeing peaks, the revelry prolong ! 


And when the tumult of the air is fled, 
And quenched in silence all the tempest flame, 
There come the dim forms of the mighty dead, 
Around the steep which bears the hero’s name. 
The stars look down upon them—and the same 
Pale orb that glistens o’er his distant grave, 
In grandeur holds her solitary reign, 
And lights the cold tear of the glorious brave— 
The richest, purest tear, that memory ever gave! 


Mount of the clouds! 
throws 

The hoary mantle of the dying year, 

Sublime, aiid thy canopy of snows, 

Thy towers in bright magnificence appear ! 

’T is then we view thee with a chilling fear, 
Till summer robes thee in her tints of blue ; 

When, lo ! in softened grandeur, far, yet clear, 
Thy battlements stand clothed in heaven’s own hue, 
To swell as Freedom’s home on man’s unbounded 

view ! | 
Copy of a handbill found nailed against a tree 
in an Irish Chapelyard, in 1743 :—* Mictiael 


when winter round thee 


lessons for the next fortnight at Davy Dogher- 
ty’s barn, at the low rate of two skilleens and a 
tester the week, to be concluded »y a ball, tick- 
ets, including a tumbler of punch tenpence-— 
Gentlemen taking a ticket allowed to tratea 


lady. 
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ADVENTURE OF LEWIS WETZEL. li 


From Sillimen’s Journal. 
ADVENTURE OF LEWIS WETZEL.* 


Amongst the heroes of border warfare, Lewis 
Wetzel held no inferior station.—Inured to 
hardships while yet in boyhood, and familiar 
with all the varieties of forest adventure, from 
that of hunting the beaver and the bear, to that 
of the wily Indian, he became one of the most 
celebrated marksmenof theday. His form was 
erect, and of that height best adapted to activi- 
ty, being very muscular, and possessed of great 
bodily strength. From constant exercise, he 
could without fatigue bear prolonged and violent 
exertion, especially that of running and walk- 
ing; and he had, by practice, acquired the art 
of loading his rifle when running at full speed 
through the forest; and, wheeling on the instant, 
he could discharge it with unerring aim, at the 
distance of eighty or one hundred yards, into a 
mark not larger than a dollar. This art he has 
been known more than once to practice with 
fatal sucoess on his savage foes. | 

A marksman of superior skill was, in those 
days, estimated by the other borderers much in 
the same way that a knight templar, ora knight 
of the cross, who excelled in the tournament or 
the charge, was valued by his cotemporaries, in 
the days of chivalry. Challenges of skill often 
took place; and marksmen, who lived at the 
distance of fifty miles or more from each other, 
frequently met by appointment, to try the ac- 
curacy of their aim,on bets of considerable 
amount. Wetzel’s fame had spread far and 
wide, as the most expert and unerring shot of the 
day. It chanced that a young man, a few years 
younger than myself, who lived on Dankard’s 
creek, a tributary of the Monongahela river, 
which waters one of the earliest settlements in 
that region, heard of his fame, and as he also 
was an expert woodsman, and a first rate shot, 
the best in his settlement, he became very de- 
sirous of an opportunity for a trial of skill. So 
great was his desire, that he one day shoulder- 
ed his rifle, and whistling his faithful dog to his 
side, started for the neighborbood of Wetzel, 
who, at that time, lived on Wheeling creek, dis- 
tant about twenty miles from the settlement on 
Dunkard’s creek. When about half way on his 


journey ,a fine buck sprang up just before him. 


e levelled his gun with his usual precision, but 
the deer, though badly wounded, did not fall 
dead in his tracks. His faithful dogsoon seized 
him and brought him to the ground, but while in 
the act of his doing this, another dog sprang 

om the forest upon the deer, and his master, 
making his appearance at the same time from 
behind a tree, with a loud voice claimed the 
buck as his property, because he had been 
wounded by his shot and seized by his dog. It 
so happened that they had both fired at once at 
this deer,a fact which may very well happen 
where two active men are hunting on the same 


ground, although one may fire at the distance of 


* Received from a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
to whuim one of the party related the story, a few 
years alter the transaction took place ; and with which 
iny fiend was also familiar trom the narration of 
others. 


‘dred yards at full speed, he would load it as he 


the white man almost invariably places his feet 


fifty yards, and the ether at one hundred. The 
dogs felt the same spirit of rivalry with their 
masters, and es the deer, which was al- 
ready dead, fell to worrying and tearing each 
other. In separating the dogs, the stranger 
hunter happened to strike that of the young 
mah. The old adage, “strike my dog, strike 
myself,” arose in ful force, and without further 
ceremony, except a few hearty curses, he fell 
upon the hunter and hurled him to the ground. 

his was no sooner done than he found himself 
turned, and under his stronger and more power- 
ful antagonist.—Discovering that he was no 
match at this play, the young man appealed to 
the trial of rifles, saying it was too much like 
dogs, fer men, and hunters, to fight in this way. 
The stranger assented to the trial, but told his 
antagonist that before he put it fairly tothe test, 
he had better witness what he was able to do 
with the rifle, saying that he was as much su- 

rior, he thought, with that weapon, as he was 
in bodily strength. He bid him place a mark 
the size of a shilling ou the side of a huge pop- 
lar that stood beside them, from which he would 
start with his rifle unloaded, and running a hun- 


ran, and wheeling, would discharge it instantly 
to the centre of the mark. The, feat was no 
sooner proposed than performed! the ball en- 
tered the centre of the diminutive target: as- 
tonished at his activity and skill, his antagonist 
instantly inquired his name. Lewis Wetzel, at 
your service, answered the stranger. The young 
hunter seized him by the hand with all the ardor 
of youthful admiration, and at once 
ed his own inferiority. So charmed was he wit 

W etzel’s frankness, skill, and fine personalap- 
pearance, that he insisted upon his returning 
with him to the settlement on Dunkard’s creek, 
that he might exhibit his talents to his own 
family, and to the hardy backwoodsmen, his 
neighbors. Nothing loth to such an exhibition, and 
pleased with the energy of his new acquain- 
tance, Wetzel consented to accompany him; 
shortening the way with their mutual tales of 
bunting excursions and hazardous contests with 
the common enemies of the country. Amongst 
other things, Wetzel stated his manner of dis- 
tinguishing the footsteps of a white man from 
those of an Indian, although covered with moc- 
casins, and intermixed with the tracks of sava- 
ges. He had acquired this tact from closely ex- 
amining the manner of placing the feet; the 
Indian stepped with his feet in parallel lines, 
and first bringing the toe tothe ground: while 


at an angle with the line of march. An oppor- 
tunity they little expected, soen gave room te 


put his shill to the trial. On reaching the young 


man’s home, which they did that day, they foun 

the dwelling a smoking ruin, and all the family 
lying murdered and scalped, except a young 
woman who had been brought up in the family, 
and to whom the young man was ardently at- 
tached. She had been taken away alive,as was 
ascertained by examining the trail of the sava- 
ges. Wetzel soon discovered that the party con- 
sisted of three Indians and a renegado white 
man, a fact not uncommon in those early days, 
when, for crime or the love of revenge, the white 
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12 THE WISDOM OF OLD GREECE. 


outlaw fled to the savages, and was adopted on 
trial into their tribe. 

As it was past the middle of the day, and the 
nearest assistance still at some considerable dis- 
tance, and there were only four to contend with, 
they decided on instant pursuit. As the deed 
had very recently been gee br hoped to over- 
take them in their camp that night, and perhaps 
before they could cross the Ohio river, to which 
the Indians always retreated after a successful 
incursion, considering themselves in a manner 
safe when they had crossed to its right bank, at 
that time occupied wholly by the Indian tribes. 

Ardent and unwearied was the pursuit, by the 

uthful huntsmen; the one, excited to recover 

is lost mistress, the other, to assist his new friend, 
and to take revenge for the slaughter of his 
countrymen—slaughter and revenge being the 
daily business of the borderers at this porten- 
tous period.* Wetzel followed the trail with the 
unerring sagacity of a bloodhound; and just at 
dusk traced the fugitives to the noted war path, 
nearly opposite to the mouth of Captina creek, 
emptying into the Ohio, which, much to their 
disappointment, they found the Indians had 
crossed, by forming a raft of logs and brush, 
their usual manner when ata distance from their 
villages. By examining carefully the appear- 
ance on the opposite shore, they soon discover- 
ed the fire of the Indian camp in a hollow way, 
a few rods from the river. Lest the noise of 
constructing a raft should alarm the Indians, 
and give notice of the pursuit, the two hardy ad- 
venturers determined to swim the stream a few 


_rods below. This they easily accomplished, be- 


ing both of them excellent swimmers ; fastening 
their clothes and ammunition in a bundle on the 
tops of their heads, with their rifles resting on 
the left hip, they reached the opposite shore in 
safety; after carefully examining their arms, 
and putting every article of attack or defence 
in its proper place, they crawled very cautious- 
Vy toa position which gave them a fair view of 
eir enemies, who, thinking themselves safe 
from pursuit, were carelessly reposing around 
their fire, thoughtless of the fate that awaited 
them. They instantly discovered the young wo- 
man,apparently unhurt, but moking much moan- 
and lamentation, while the white man was 
trying to pacify and console her with the pro- 
mise of kind usage, and an adoption in the tribe. 
The young man, hardly able to restrain his rage, 
was for firing and rushing instantly upon them. 
—Wetzel, more cautious, told him to wait uatil 
daylight appeared, when they could meet witha 
better chance of success, and of also killing the 
whole party, but if they attacked in the dark, a 
part of them would certainly escape. 

As soon as daylight dawned, the Indians arose 
and preparedto depart. The young man select- 
ing the white ren o, and Wetzel an Indian, 
they both fired at the same time, each killing his 
man. The young man rushed forward knife in 
hand, to relieve the young woman, while Wetzel 
reloaded his gun and pushed in pursuit of the 
two surviving Indians, who had taken to the 
woods, until they could ascertain the number of 
their enemies. Wetzel, as soon as he saw that 


ray * Between 1782 and 1784. 


he was discovered, discharged his rifle at ran- 
dom, in order to draw them from their covert. 
Hearing the report, and finding themselves un- 
hurt, the Indians rushed upon him before he 
could again reload. This was as he wisbed: ta- 
king to his heels, Wetzel loaded as he ran, and 
suddenly wheeling about, discharged his rifle 
through the body of his nearest, but unsuspect- 
ing enemy. The remaining Indian, seeing the 
fate of his companion, and that his enemy’s rifle 
was unloaded, rushed forward with all energy 
the prospect of prompt revenge being fairly be- 
fore him. Wetzel led him on, dodging from tree 
to tree, until his rifle wa$ again ready, when sud- 
denly turning, he shet his remaining enemy, who 
fell dead at his feet. After taking their scalps, 
Wetzel and his friend, with their rescued cap- 
tive, returned in safety to the settlement. Like 
honest Joshua Fleetheart, after the peace of 
1795, Wetzel pushed for the frontiers on the 
where he could trap the beaver, 
hunt the buffalo and the deer, and 
shoot an Indian, the object of his‘mortal hatred. 
He finally died as he had always lived, a free 
man of the forest. 

SoMETHING FROM THE WispoM OF OLD 
GreEce.—* W hat is there,” said Lysimachus to 
the poet Philippidas,“ that you would wish me 
to pet to you?” “Anything but your secrets,” 
was the reply. 

Age is, as it were, an altar for human dis- 
tresses to fly to.— Antisthenes. 

I pray for health in the first place; in the 
next, for success in my undertakings; thirdly, 
for a cheerful heart: and lastly, tobe out of 
debt to all mankind.— Philemon of Syracuse. 

Be sober in thought; be slow in belief; these 
are the sinews of wisdom.— EF picharmus. 

Throw not away thine anger on trifles; let 
reason and not passion sway thy heart.—E£p- 
charmus. 

Mankind are more indebted to industry, than 
to ingenuity; the gods set up their favors at a 
price, and industry is the purchaser.— Epichar- 
mus. 

It demands a giant’s strength to subdue the 
weakness of love.—Epicharmus. 

It is the Pe of a wise man to foresee what 
ought to be done, so shall he not repent of what 
is done.— Epicharmus. 

Live so as to hold yourself Bee either for 
a long life or for a short one.—Epicharmus. 

A man without merit will live free from the 
envy of others; but who would wish to escape 
on these terms ?>-—Epicharmus. 

If we use not what we have, and covet what 
we have not, we are cajoled by fortune of pre- 
sent happiness, and of fortune by ourselves.— 

hilemon. 


Hippen Fountains.—In order to discover 
fountains under ground, before digging for them, 
people were formerly accustomed to go out at 
sunrise, and ascend some hill,or high place, and 
there lie down on their stomachs: with their chin 
touching the ground. If,from any spot in the 
landscape, a mist or exhalation were seen to rise 
they made sure that by digging there, they should 
find a spring of water. 
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From the Friendship’s Offering for 1837. 
AN ADVENTURE 


WITH AN AMERICAN, 


By William Henry Harrison. 


I had been disappointed in love. As sings an old 
thyme, which I remember to have met with: 


“My heart was sad, 
For the maid was married whom I should have had.” 


When I say that it was not my first love, nor my 
first disappointment in an affair of the heart, I 
would not that the reader should infer either that I 
was fickle in my attachments, or that I made love 
to more than one damsel at a time. On the con- 
trary, I was the most constant and devoted of 
swains. What Captain Dalgetty was in war, I 
was in love; that is to say, true to my colors for 
the time being; but it was not my fault if the ob- 
ject of my adoration married another; and he must 
have odd notions of propriety who could expect me 
to love her afterwards, 

But, although it was not my first love, I see not 
why I was less to be pitied on that account; since, 
in love, as in gout, every fresh attack may be more 
severe than the last; and thus it was in my case,— 
The man who hangs, drowns, or shoots himself, 
under such cifcumstances, is precluded from an- 
ether chance in the lottery of matrimony; and, 
therefore, I did neither. “There are,” says Wini- 
fred Jenkins, or some other classical authority, “as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out ef it.” 


However, I had no special temptation to remain 
in a circle where I was continually exposed to the 
mortification of meeting the.“ happy pair,” as all 
newly married persons are styled, and doubtless are, 
until theig first quarrel; so I resolved to visit the 
Continent. It is true, I might have attained my 
object without stirring from my country. Like my 
fiend 8. I might have buried myself in the heart 
of the Glamorganshire mountains, and the smoke 
of forty furnaces; or I might have been equally in- 
visible in the eternal drizzle of the Devonshire hills; 
but I had a fancy for drinking hock, a favourite 
wine with me, “in its native purity,” and therefore 
embarked for the Rhine. 

Having no notion of travelling a /’ Anglaise, 
that is, as if the object were to get over the greatest 
quantity of ground in the shortest space of time, I 
went up the river, and down the river, and ascend 
ed it again; sojourning a day at one spot, and two 
days at another, and saw all the lions from every 
point at which they could be viewed, 


I had been tarrying a short time at Schafthausen, 
when I encountered an old friend, who, like myself, 
had gone thither to see the fall of the Rhine; but 
who, on the second day after our meeting, reccived 
& summons to join his man of business at Paris.— 
He had with him a light caleche, and a pair of 
English bays, which, being compelled to pursue his 
journey with all despatch, he could not take with 
him, and therefore committed to my care; I under- 
taking to bring them home with me to England. 


2 


| 


AN ADVENTURE. 13 


He likewise left with me his postilion, who a Ger- 
man by birth, was also acquainted with the English 
language; and whom, independently of his profes- 
sional services, and perfect knowledge of the loca- 
lities, I found useful as an interpreter, my own 
Teutonic lore being rather theoretical than practical. 


A friend of mine being resident at Stuttgard, I | 


resolved on paying him a visit, which, proceeding 
by easy stages, with occasional halts of a day, for 
the purpose of resting my horses, I could well ac- 
complish with the travelling equipage placed at my 
disposal. 

It was on the afternoon of a remarkably fine day, 
towards the end of the autumn, that, in the prose- 
cution of this plan, I was travelling through the 
Schwartzwald, or Black Forest. The roads were 
heavier than I expected to find them, and, Rccus- 
tomed as I had been to the admirable highways of 
England, I began to find the journey tedious. It 
wanted but two hours of sunset, and there were yet 
some miles between me and the soli inn in the 
forest, at which I proposed to halt. | 

Being naturally anxious to reach my quarters 
before night-fall, I put my head out of the svindow, 


for the purpose of urging on my postilliom the expe- — 


diency of quickening his pace, when my attention 
was attracted by the sight of a travelling-carriage, 
nearly overturned, by the road-side. 
rently, been drawn by two horses, one enly of 
which was visible, and that, disengaged from the 
vehicle, was grazing on a little patch of greensward 
beneath the trees. 

The only human being on the spot was a young 
man, probably not more than four or five and 
twenty. He was somewhat about the middle 
height; athletically, yet not imelegantly formed.— 
His hair was light, and slightly curled; his com- 
plexion remurkably fair, but ruddy ; and his face, 
although too round to be deemed strictly hand- 
some, had a pleasing and good humoured expres- 
sion; and, combined with his laughing light-blue 
eyes, formed a striking contrast to those Werter- 
visages with which romantic young ladies are wont 
to fall in love, as prompt paymasters draw their 
bills, at sight. He was attired in a blue frock-coat 
and foraging eap, and had altogether the look and 
air of a gentleman. 


When I first descried him, he was, with a flint 
in his hand, endeavouring to coax a reluctant spark, 
from the tyre of one of the wheels, into a piece of 
German tinder, for the purpose, I presumed, of 
lighting his cigar. On my addressing him, he de- 
sisted from his occupation. I had formerly, at the 
house of a merchant in London, been thrown into 
the society of some American gentlemen, and I 
thought I could detect, in the first sentence of his 
reply to my expressions of condolence in his mis- 
fortune, that he was an American, which, it after- 
wards appeared, he really was. 


In answer to my inquiry as to the cause of the 
accident, he pointed to one of the fore-wheels, 
which was lying a few yards in the rear of the car- 


riage. 
“ But where,” I inquired, “is your posti‘fon ” 
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14 AN ADVENTURE. 


“ He has preceeded on the other horse to an inn 
which, he inferms me, is a few miles further, in 
quest of assistance,” was the answer. 


“ Do you expect him back soon ?” [ asked. 

“ His return,” replied he, “depends, I imagine, 
upon the quality of the landlord's wine, and the 
charms of his daughter, if he have any; for the 
knave, I find, was born on the frontier, and with 
the true Teutonic taste for the wine flask, has all a 
Frenchman’s devotedness to the fair sex. The fel- 
low has been gone long enough to have been back 
an hour since.” 


“[ marvel,” said I, “that you did not mount the | 


other horse, and follow him.” 

“T made the experiment,” was the reply, “but it 
did not answer.” 

“ Indeed !” I exclaimed ; *“ would not the beast 
let you get on his back ?” 

“QO, yes!” said he; “but he had an objection to 
my remaining there; for, no sooner did I venture 
to suggest to him the propriety of quitting the 
greensward for the road, than the brute flung his 
heels up in the air, and threw me over his ears, 
with as little ceremony as if I had been a sack of 
sawdust !” 

“ But what do you propose to do?” I asked. 

“Dot” he echoed; what can I do, but pass the 
night in the forest, here, with the chance of being 


devoured! whether by the wolves, or wild boars, 


the morning will probably determine.” 

“Nay,” saidI, “there is surely an alternative.” 

«“ And what may that be?” he inquired. 

“The vacant seat in my carriage :—you could 
not suppose,” I continued, “that I, or any other 
man, could leave you in this plight.” 


“T know not,” was the rejoinder, “what the 
men of your country are wont to do in sueh a case, 
but your women have marvellously little sympathy 
for a traveller in my condition. The only carriage 
that has passed the spot, since the accident, contain- 
ed one of the sex, who, with a chevaux-de-frise of 
beard and moustache, which would have defied the 
most determined assault upon her lips, popped her 
head out of the window, and inquired minutely 
into the particulars of my misfortune: but as she 
could not offer me a seat in her vehicle without in- 
commoding her maid or her marmozet, she left me, 
with many expressions of condolence, and the con- 
solatory assurance that the wolves invariably devour 
the horse, before they attack the traveller.” 


As time was precious with us, I leaped from the 
carriage, and assisted the American in the transfer 
of his luggage from his vehicle to my own; when, 
with a few, but earnest acknowledgments, he took 
a seat beside me, and we pursued our journey. His 
name, I perceived by the brass plate on his port- 
manteau, was Woodley. 

My fellow traveller was frank and communica- 
tive, by the time we arrived at the inn, I gathered 
from his conversation that he had been brought up 
to the profession of physic, which, however, find- 
ing himself, at the age of one-and-twenty, the in- 
heritor of an ample fortune, he had abandoned, and 


was, at that time, in the course of a tour through 
Europe. 

The inn at which we were destined to sojourn, 
was an old and dilapidated building, which, al- 
though of considerable size, contained but two 
rooms, independently of sleeping apartments, into 
which a guest could be introduced; namely, the 
kitchen, and a parlour on the opposite side of the 
entrance hall. ‘The parlour being already occupied 
by ari English gentleman and lady, we were asked 
into the kitchen, where the first object which en- 
countered the gaze of my new acquaintance, was 
his Gallo-teutonic postilion, with a glass in one 
hand, and the rosy fingers of the “maid of the mn” 
in the other. 

The inanifestation of the American’s justly ex- 
cited chuler would, tn all probability, not have been 
restricted to words, had not the offender vanished, 
with his inamorata leaving to us their places by 
the side of the blazing fire, which, with such home- 
ly, yet substantial, and, to us, acceptable refresh- 


ment, as the house afforded, had soon the eflect of 


restoring my companion’s wonted good humour. 
Our repast was seasoned by a flask of Rhenish, 


which our host pronounced to be of the vintage of 


1789. Whatever might have been its age, the 
wine was passable, and, under its influence, the 
American and myself being left alone in the apart- 
ment, grew mutually communicative, and discussed 
“things in general,” with as little reserve as if we 
had been friends of some years’ standing. Among 
other topics, the respective merits of a monarchical 
and republican form of government became the 
subject of conversation; each of us, of course, ad- 
vocating the system under which he lived, and, it 
may be added, had prospered. Insensibly the de- 
bate assumed the warmth which, is, unfortunately 
too characteristic of political discussions, and it not 
unfrequently required an effort, on both sides, to re- 
strain the discussion within the boundary, of geod 
breeding and courtesy. 


In the mean time, we had called for another bet- 
tle, from which we each filled a glass, when, im re- 
ply to what I deemed a reflection on my couniry, I 
hazarded a remark which was probably more cred- 
itable to my patriotism than my judgment. My 
glass, at the moment, was applied te my lips, and 
the American’s was within an inch of his, when he 
hastily replaced it on the table, and dashed mine 
upon the floor. 

“ What mean you, sir?” inquired I, starting up, 
under the influence of mingled feelings of wrath 
and surprise. , 


“Simply,” replied ke, in a tone of calmness ap- 
proaching to seriousness, and contrasting greatly 
with his former animated strain, “that there is that 
in the wine which belongs not to the vintage 1789, 
so much lauded by our host. In other words, it is 
drugged, and that so potently, that one glass of the 
liquor before you would despatch us upon a journey 
which we have little contemplated, and for which, 
God help us!—we are, perhaps, as little prepared.’ 

“My dear sir,” I exclaimed, “forgive the rash ex-’ 


pressions which escaped my lips !” 
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« Nay,” said he, “the occasion appeared to war- | which was in a remote part of the rambling old 
rant them; but it was no time for ceremony.” | building, as soon as he had despatched his meal. 


« But,” returned I, “are you well advised of | 
what you assert ?”’ 

“ Sure of it,” he replied; “I cannot be mistaken 
as to the poison. I know it too well, and could de- 
tect a drop of it in a hogshead.” 

«“ But what,” I asked, “can be the object of thus 
drugging the wine ?” 

“ Plunder,” was the answer; “and the means, | 
murder. ‘These German road-side inns have an in- | 
different reputation. 
same landlord of ours, and I have more than doubts 
of the geod faith ef my postilion; I begin to sus- 


pect that the breaking down of the carriage was | 


less the result of accident, than of design, on his | 


and bears, but ef a gang of robbers, with whom | 
sentry of my driver’s complexion have not unfre- | 
quently been found in league. However, we will | 
summon hi:n to our presence, on some pretext con- | 
nected with my journey to-morrow, and, by a little | 
dexterous cross-questioning, may elicit something | 
to confirm or reraove our suspicion, In the mean- | 
time, whatever be our apprehensions, it will not be_ 
wise to betray them; so, I pray you, gather up the | 
fragment of your glass, and cast them into the | 
ashes:—you may replace it, from the side-board, | 
vender, while I summon my valet.” | 

Our call, however, for the postilion of the bro-_ 
ken vehicle was fruitless. He had, we were in-. 
formed by the, danisel already alluded to, quitted | 
the inn, in quest, it was alledged, of the post-horse, 
which Woodley had left grazing by the carriage.— 
Our worst fears were now confirmed, inasmuch as 
there could be little doubt that the knave had ab- 
sconded, for the puspose of putting his accomplices 
on the right scent for the quarry which they would 
have missed in the forest. 


We remained, for a few seconds, gazing at each 
other in perplexed silence, which I was the first to 
break, by exclaiming: “ Our position is any thing 
but an agreeable one; what is to be done ?” 

“ Nothing,” was my companion’s reply, “but 
stand by each other; for if I mistake not, we shall 
have fearful odds against us.” 


“Shall I send for my servant?” I inquired ; 
meaning the functionary whom my friend had left 
with the carriage, and who officiated for me in the 
trelde capacity of valet, posttlion, and interpre#tr. 


“By no manner of means,” was the rejoinder of 
Woodley, who exhibited a forethought and presence 
of mind, rarely witnessed on such trying occasions. 
‘Much,” he added, “ as we are in need of his pre- 
sence to reduce the odds, whom, I fear, are opposed 
to us, we cannot, after your strict injunctions that 
he should not be disturbed until the morning, send 
for him, witbout awakening suspicions which may 
precipitate the catastrophe we seek to avert.” 

The fact is, that the poor fellow, naturally of a 
drowsy habit, had been so overcome by the fatigue 
of his journey and the subsequent attention to his 


cattle, that I had dismissed him to his chamber, 


“ Nevertheless,” resumed Woodley, “we may as 


well open a communication with the Englishman 
in the opposite apartment; for, although, fo judge 
of the glimpse I caught of him when the door 
opened just now, he will help us little if it come to 
hard knocks, it is but fair to apprize him of the 
danger to which, I doubt not, he is exposed in 
commen with ourselves,” 

I assumed the office of ambassador, and, on be- 


I like not the looks of that |g admitted to the room, I found myself in the pre- 


sence of a portly gentleman upon whos: head some 
three-score winters had cast their snows, and 
whose full and rather rubicund countenance gave 
evidence of “a contented mind,” and somewhat of 


part, to leave me at the mercy, not of the wolves | the “continual feast,” which forms the other sec 


tion of the proverb. In fact, “John Bull” was 
written upon his face in a good round hand, which 
was not to be mistaken. 

At the opposite end of the little table on which 
the dinner was spread, was a young lady, apparently 
about nineteen, in whose features a “ general re- 
semblance,” as it is called, to her companion was 
softened down into expression of surpassing 
loveliness, and left no doubt that the twain before 
me were father and daughter. : 

I believe there are few persons who care to be in- 
terrupted at their dinner, unless it be by an old 
friend to give them an excuse for drinking an extra 
glass afterwards; and thus it was, that, although of 
ali easy temper, the venerable gentleman’s philoso- 
phy was scarcely proof against my intrusion at that 
particular juncture. 

However, Alderman C * * * the worshipful 
and enl'ghtened magistrate of the ward of Candle- 
wick,—for such was the august individual in whose 
presence I stood,— received me with an encouraging 
nod, and obligingly pointed to a chair at his right 
hand. 

The reader will readily believe that I wasted few . 
words in the way of preface, but, plunging at ence 
“in medias res,” informed him of our discovery in 
the matter of the wine. 

“Obliged to you all the same sir,” said the wor- 
thy senior; “but I never touch a drop of their 
wishy-washy wines, and my daughter never drinks 
wine at all. ‘This-is my tipple,’ he continued, 
lifting a glass of brandy and water to his lips, and 
adding, “Your health, sir.” 


A small travelling spirit case, which stood open 
on the table, showed that he did not trust to the cel- 
lar of a German inn even for a supply of his favou- 
rite beverage; but, for the “good of the house,” as 
he expressed himself, he had ordered a bottle of 
wine, which, although the cork had been drawn, re- 
mained untouched on the table. 


When, however I communicated to him my sus- 
picions that the .adulteration of our Hochheimer 
was the result, not of accident, but of a design on 
our lives and purses, the alderman dropped his 
knife and fork, and, in a tene rather of vexation 
than alarm, exclaimed, “Well, this comes of foreign 


travel! Catch me beyond the limits of old England 
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again, and they may plunder me and cut my throat 
into the bargain! I should have been forty miles 
further on my road by this time,’ he continued, 
“but for the unlucky chance of my driver falling 
sick, and F much doubtif he will be well to proceed 
with us to-morrow morning; but that will not be of 
much consequence if we are to be assassinated to- 
night. However,” he added, “they shall not have 
it all their own way.” 

With the love of good living, and bluntness of 
John Bull, the alderman possessed no sma! 'portion 
of John Bull’s courage; and starting up, e hur- 
ried across the room to his portmanteau, and draw- 


. ing thence a pairof holster pistols, which he assur- 


ed me were “ ‘Tower proof,” and had formed part 
of his equipment when a private in that distin- 
guished corps, the City Light Horse, he said, “My 
limbs, young gentleman,—thank to old age and 
gout,—are not quite so nimble as yours, but I can 
yet pull a trigger, and if there is virtue in gun- 
powder, the rogues, if they will have our gold, 
shall have an ounce of lead with it.” 

After a brief consultation, it was agreed that I 
and my transient companion should shift our quar- 
ters from the kitchen to the apartment eccupied by 
the citizen and his daughter, in order that we might 
concentrate our forces. On returning to Mr. Wood- 
ley to communicate the result of my embassy, I 
found that, in order that our suspicions of treache- 
ry might not be betrayed, he had emptied the bottle 
upon the ashes as to make it appear that we had 
drunk the wine. 

Previously to joining the alderman, we took our 
pistols from our portmanteaus, and, having bestow- 
ed them in our pockets, summoned the attendant, 
and ordered a fresh bottle and glasses into the next 
room ; alleging my countryman’s invitation as the 
cause ef eur removal. | 

We had scarcely effected this coalition with the 
alderman, and closed the door of the apartment, 
when we heard the tramp of many feet advancing 
from the stables through the court-yard of the inn, 
and, shortly afterwards, in the passage which divid- 
ed us from the kitchen we had just quitted. Hav- 
ing waited until the noise thus occasioned had 
subsided, I applied my eye to the key-hole, and 
saw, through the open doorway on the oppesite 
side of the passage, a group of rough looking men 
gathered round the kitchen fire, apparently in ear- 
nest convereation, while among them, not a little to 
my uneasiness, tending as it did to Strengthen my 
fears, I could plainly distinguish the postilion of 

he American’s carriage. 

Unwilling to augment the alarm of our fair com- 
panion by communicating the result of my exami- 
nation, I turned a significant glance on Woodley, 
who, without making any remark, rose and recon- 
noitred the enemy asI had done, and then resumed 
his seat. Thealderman and his daughter, however, 
had observed our movements, and, I suppose, 
gleaned, from the expression of our faces, that the 
aspect of affairs was not improving. A few minutes 
of entire silence succeeded, and anxious as I natur- 
ally enough felt on my own account, I could not 
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help stealing a glance at the countenance of my 
companions, in order to ascertain the effect pro- 
duced upon them by the more than doubtful circum- 
stances in which we were placed. 


The alderman betrayed no emotion, except by 


restlessness of his eye, which wandered from the 
door to his daughter, and showed that the father 


was busy at his heart; while the compressed lips 


and varying colour ef the lovely girl at once indi- 
cated her apprehensions, and her endeavours to 
conceal them from her anxious parent. 

I next scrutinized the American; but his look 
blenched not; nay, even the perilous position in 
which he stood, could not quite quell the vivacious 
expression of his laughing blue eye. His face was 
a study for an artist; calm, not from contempt of 
danger, but from the habitual fortitude and self-pos- 
sion which mark a brave man, who, having made 
up his mind to the worst, is resolved to sell his life 
as dearly as hecan. 

In the mean time, the conversation in the kitchen, 
though audible was carried on so low a tone, that 
it was impossible for us to gather its import with- 
out throwing open the door of our apartment, 
which it did not seem expedient to de. Few words 
passed among ourselves, for although Woodley and 
I essayed, by starting indifferent subjects of con- 
versation, to turn the thoughts of our companions 
from the unpleasant channel into which our pre- 
carious circumstances had forced them, our endea- 
vours were utterly abortive. 


The American, observing the alderman and hie 
daughter conversing in a low whisper, availed 
himself of the opportunity to examine the locks of 
his pistols, unperceived by them; an example which, 
of course, I did not fail to follow. An inspection 
of the citizen’s weapons, was net, however, so easi- 
ly to be accomplished without increasing the alatm 
ef his daughter; but Weodley, whose tact was 
equal to his self-possession, after making a few 
turns across the room, took up the pistols of the 
veteran light-horseinan, with a careless air, as if for 
the purpose of examining their fashion. ‘Turning 
his back upon their owner and his fair girl, he 
threw open the pans, and with a smile, exhibited 
them to me without a grain of priming, it having 
entirely escaped. Having dexterously remedied the 
defect, unperceived by our companions, he quietly 
| replaced them by the alderman’s side. 

He had scarcely performed this maneuvre when 
a loud crash of thunder, the distant muttering of 
which had, during the previous half hour, announcy 
ed a storm, burst over the roof of the inn, with a 
vibration which shook every article of furniture 
in the apartment we occupied, and produced a cor- 
responding effect upon the nerves of the young 
lady. Peal succeeded peal, and the rain began to 
descend in torrents, and with a violence as if every 
drop was a bullet. 

We needed not this addition to the horrors of 
the evening to increase our discomforts. At last a 
terrific clap of thunder was fullowed by a crash 
which indicated that one of the monarch’s of the 


forest had fallen a victim to the electric fluid. This 
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appeared to be the climax of the storm, which gra- 
dually decreased ; the thunder became less audible, 
and, at length, died away ; the rain ceased, and Si- 
lence, “ Darkness’ solemn sister,” resumed her 
reign. 

We were not left long without a new subject for 
our speculation. The sound of a horse at full 
speed was heard upon the road, and, in a few se- 
conds, the clattering of hoofs upon the paved court- 
yard announced a fresh arrival. The front door of 
the inn was then opened, and steps, as of a heavily 
booted horseman in the passage, were audible. The 
new comer passed into the kitchen, and we shortly 


afterwards heard a voice, differing from any which 
‘had previously emanated from that quarter, address- 


ing, in a tone of authority, the party which had 
previously taken possession of that apartment. 
Itshould be remarked that both the American 
and myself possessed a sufficient knowledge of 
German to enable us te read works in that lan- 
guage, our very imperfect acquaintance with the 
pronunciation rendered it extremely difficult for us 


to understand the’natives, as well as to make our- 


selves intelligible to them. ‘The inconvenience, as 
far as I was concerned, had, latterly, been mainly 
obviated by the kindness of my friend, who had 
left me an interpreter in his servant. Our fair 
companion was even less familiar with the language 
than ourselves ; and, to use the worthy alderman’s 
own words, it was all Greek to him, 

_ The conclave in the kitchen appeared to have 
waited only for the arrival of the h+rseman to pro- 
ceed to action, and we were not long left in doubt, 
as to whether the discussion had reference to our- 
selves, for the footsteps of the whvle body—as we 
conceived—were heard advancing towards our 
apartment; at the door of which they halted, when 
the voice of the lately arrived guest, is a hurried 
and impatient tone, demanded admittance. 


In anticipation of an assault, we had taken the 
precaution to fasten the door, as well as we could, 
with the single bolt on the inside; and had also dis- 
posed all the moveable furniture of the room as to 
form a breast-work, behind which we could, at 
greater advantage, fire upon our opponents, in the 
very probable event of their forcing the door. 

To the summons we returned a peremptory re- 
fusal, and inquired what they meant by disturbing 
us. An animated conversation, or rather consulta- 
tion, then took place among our assailants, during 
which the American, addressing the alderman and 
myself, said: 

«My friends, if they burst the door, as no doubt 
they will, be not in too great haste to fire. We 
must not, if it be possible to avoid it, waste a shot. 
Let us, therefore, he cool, and let each mark his 
man; and, with our three brace of pistols, we may 
make six of our enemies bite the dust before they 
can close with us,” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when 
the demend for admittance was reiterated with 
more energy, and was, of course, met by a repeated 
refusal. | 

From the rejoinder of the spokesman without, all 
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that we could understand was, “ You are trifling 
with your lives! Open the door, or you areall dead 
men !” 

oe: You will enter at your peril!”’ responded the 
American. 

“Fools! madmen! “we collected from the reply, 
“you know not what you do. Here, Wilhelm,— 
Rudolph,—Schwartz !”—and the next moment, we 
discovered that preparations were making for fore- 
ing the door. 

A few heavy blows were struck upon the panels, 
which, however, not being of modern manufacture, 
resisted the assault. A lever was next resorted to, 
apparently with a view of breaking the bolt, or 
forcing it from the socket; but the iron and the 
door-post were obstinate, and our assailants were 
again foiled. 

During these operations I stole a glance at my 
companions. ‘lhe maiden whom, for better pro- 
tection, we had placed behind the most substantial 
piece of furniture in the room, had sunk upon her 
knees, with her hands clasped, and her eyes uprais- 
ed in prayer te Him, whom she had early been 
taught to believe was “a very present help in time 
of trouble.” 

The alderman, though much agitated, exhibited 
no lack of courage; but it was the courage of a ti- 
gress roused in defence of her young. 


The American was wonderfully cool and self- 
possessed. Having accidentally dropped one of his 
pistols, he re-examined the lock, and replaced the 
percussion cap with as much apparent indifference 
as he would have wound up his watch. His anxie- 
ty for the safety of the young lady was second in 
intensity enly to her father’s. Woodley’s glance 
was ever reverting to her, and, observing that she 
was not sufficiently covered by the piece of furni- 
ture behind which she had taken refuge, he took up 
such a position, that a shot, fired in that direction 
must have taken effect upon himself before it could 
reach the object of his solicitude. His generous 
consideration was not lost upon either the father er 
the daughter. I could perceive that they thanked 
him with their eyes. 

For my own part, whether I betrayed any par- 
‘ticular emotion on the occasion I cannot say; but 
this I know, that I heartily wished myself out of 
the scrape. 


The crow-bar,—for such was the unplement of 
which our besiegers, in the last attempt, availed 
themselves,—was then inserted between the door 
and the door-post, where they were united by the 
hinges, which, being rusted and crazy, finally gave 
way. ‘The door fell inwards witha loud crash, and 
discovered a group of rough-looking persons, head- 
ed by our landlord, and a tall swarthy man, booted 
to the thighs, whom the tone of his voice identified 
with the horseman that had last arrived at the inn. 

Each of them was formidably armed; the booted 
hero presenting at us a phial—apparently of physic; 
while the landlord supported him with a jug of hot 
water!!! | 

Not being exactly prepared to combat with ene- 


mies armed after such a fashion, Woodley and my- 
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self, each having a cocked pistol in our hands, re- | 
served our fire. The military ardour of the alder- 
man was not however so easily repressed ; for, no 
sooner was the coor forced, than he discharged his 
pistol at the round target-like visage of the land- 
lord, and, I regret to say, with fatal effect upon one 
of his followers,—an unlucky cur who had attend- 
ed his master to the assault. 

Boniface, regardless of the fate of the faithful 
dog, fell instantly upon his knees before us, spilling, 
in the actien, half a pint of scalding water over 
the shins of the man of physic, who, thereupon, 
executed a caper worthy of Oscar Byrne. 


All that we could gather from the nearly unin- 
telligible jargon which he poured forth, were sup- 
plications for mercy and forgiveness. Luckily, at 
this juncture, we were joined by my interpreter, 
who had been roused by the uproar and report of the 
pistol, and had hurried, half dressed, to the scene 
of action. 

Then followed an explanation by which the 
mysterieus events of the evening were cleared up 
to the satisfaction of all parties. The landlord, 
it appeared, not being particularly rich in the article 
of bottles, was in the habit of drawing from the 
cask such wine as was called for by his guests; and, 
in the case of our second supply of the “ Vintage 
of 1789,” had used a bottle which had contained a 
mixture for poisoning vermin, and had not been 
quite cleansed from its deleterious contents, On 
discovering the fatal error which he had committed, 
he sent off instantly for the nearest sculapius ; 
fearing however, in the mean time, to acquaint his 
guests with a disaster for which he had no remedy | 
at hand. 

The postilion of Woodley’s carriage, had, as he 
alleged, gone into the forest, in search of his horse 
by moonlight; but, on his way, met some peasants, 
who had found the animal, and were conducting it 
to the inn ; and whom, in acknowledgment of their 
good office in the recovery of his steed, he had 
treated to some liquor in the kitchen, where they 
were subsequently detained by the violence of the 
storm. The clatter of hoofs,.which had added to 
our alarm, proceeded from the horse of the man of 
medicine, who came, in all haste, to apply an anti- 
dote to the poison which we were supposed to have 
imbibed. 

The landlord, who had laid his account with 
little short of being hanged for poisoning his guests, 
was overjoyed at finding that we had so providen- 
tially discovered the presence of the poison in the 
the wine, before tasting it; mor had the doctor rea- 
son to regret his being called out at that unrea- 
sonable hour, inasmuch as he received from each of 
us. an acknowledgment of his zeal in hastening to 
offer that aid of which we were happily not in need. 

Ridiculous as was the termination of the affair, 
we were none of us ina tone of mind to laugh at it. 
Two of our party had escaped a horrible and un- 
timely death; while the alderman had, by the inter- 

ition of the same Providence, been saved from 
shedding the blood of an innocent man, Every 


| 


deliverance, and, with much mutual congratulation, 
we separated for our respective chambers. 

A night of tempest was succeeded by a glorious 
morning. ‘The sun shone brightly upon the leaves 
of the forest, yet dripping with the recent rain.— 
The birds were singing merrily, and they were not 
alone in their gladness; for, when we assembled in 
the little room which had been the scene of so 
much alarm, there could scarcely have been found 
four more cheerful countenances than those exhi- 
bited by the alderman, his daughter, the American, 
and myseli. 

On my repeating my acknowledgments to Mr. 
Woodley for his prompt interference in saving me 
from the deadly potion, he replied, “ Nay—we are 
quit:: if I prevented your swallowing poison, I am 
equally indebted to you for saving me from the 
wolves and the wild boars, and from exposure to a 
tempest scarcely less to have been dreaded than 
either.” 

“ And for my part,” said the alderman, “if I 
escape poison, assassination, and drowning, and re- 
turn to Old England, I shall be glad to thank you, 
young gentleman, in Finsbury Square, for your 
gallant behaviour.” 

“ Nay,” replied the Amcrican, “ you are pleas- 
ed to take our valour upon trust; and yet the affair 
was not altogether a bloodless one.” 

“ Witness the unlucky cur,” returned the other; 
“however, it is well that it was no worse.” 

It appearing from an examination of the crazy 
vehicle which had broken down with Mr. Woodley, 
that the necessary repairs would occupy some time, 
he discharged it, and, as my route was different 
from that of the alderman and the American, the 
old gentleman offered him a seat in his carriage, 
which was, of course, thankfully accepted. We 
parted with many expressions of regard, and of our 
desire to meet again, and I pursued my way to 
Stuttgard. 

If the interest taken by my readersin the young 

blican be equal to what he excited in me, they 
will perhaps expect some further account of him. 
His fate, I regret to say was a melancholy one, for 
he had not proceeded many stages with his new 
acquaintances, when he was shot through the heart 
by a brace of balls—eye-balls I should have said— 
from under the silken lashes of the alderman’s fair 
daughter. 


It was nearly a year after this adventure, and 
}some months after my return from my continential 
tour, that I found on my table the card of Mr. 
Woodley, who had called during my temporary ab- 
sence on a visit to a friend a short distance from 
town. On returning his call, I found him estab- 
lished in an excellent house in one of the squares. 
After some conversation on our respective adven- 
tures since we parted, he suddenly interrupted me 
by exclaiming, “By the way, I must introduce you 
to a mutual friend who happens to be with me at 
this time.” He quitted the room and, in a few 
minutes, returned with our fair companion of the 
Schwartzwald, whom he introduced to me as Mrs. 


other feeling was merged in thankfulness for our 


| Woodley. 
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thy alderman of his son-in-law. 


He was justly proud of his wife, as was the wor-| 


For myself, the bitterness of the disappointment 
which had driven me to seek ‘consolation in 
travel,” was considerably mitigated by the fact that 
the gentle Julia who jilted me—she was wont to 
be all smiles and sweetness—had turned out a Tar- 
tar—in other words, a domestic legislator—a very 
Draco. She finally drove her husband to that 
splendid refuge for the henpecked, a seat in the 
House of Commons, which gave him an excuse 
for dining at Bellamy's and staying out till twelve 
o’clock, five nights in the week during session. He 
dared not have the tooth-ache without asking his 
wife’s permission. 

I have little to add. My friend Woodley had 
taken a cottage at Box Hill, and asked me to spend 
a month with them. The town was empty, and 
the club heavier than Magog’s; so I gladly accepted 
the invitation. 

Mrs. Woodley had a cousin, pretty, accomplish- 
ed, good humoured, and who did not waltz. Fanny | 
and I walked together, talked together, and sang to- 
gether; but still I should have escaped the fatal 
noese—a word which is applied literally to hanging, 
and figuratively to marrying—both go by destiny. 
Many a man has been driven to hang hinrself by a 
dull day—I was driven to matrimony by the same 
cause. Fanny and I were shut up in a library for 
three hours—it rained cats and dogs—the day was 
dull, and our conversation grew duller,—we had 
exhausted every topic, and for the pure dearth of a 
new subject, I proposed matrimony, and was accept- 


ed. We were, as the world says, made for each | 


other; she was just emancipated from the thraldom 
of the gravest of guardians, the Lord Chancellor, 
and I was yet on the sunny side of thirty. Let 
the Times tell the rest; “A set of chambers in the 
Albany to be let,” and—* Married at St. George’s 
Hanover Square,” &c. One word more; I have 
been married three whole weeks, and, not having 
repented my bargain, may justly be termed a happy 
man. 


A Gie in THE Water.—Two ladies of a 
certain age, in pering over our columns of Sa- 
turday last, came upon the account given of 
two whales being captured near North Queens- 
berry. ‘“ What is the meaning Miss ” 
said one, “of capsizing? They say here that a 
gig was nearly capsized.” “Oh! Miss——,” 
replied the other, “ that just means turned topsy 
turvy, or upside down. I ken a’ about that.” 
But who could be so stupid,” rejoined the first, 
“as to venture into the sea ina gig? Weel, 
there is no saying what rash folk will do: but 
for my part I declare I think this was a mere 
tempting o’ Providence. But howsomever, | 
see they catched the whales !”—Scotch paper. 


A gentleman sat down to write a deed, and 
began with “Know all women by these pre- 
sents.’’ **You are wrong” said a bystander, “it 


ought to be, know all men.” “ Very a an- |" 
mena 


swered the other, “if all women know it, 
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‘in, become a regular, though less frequented 


will of course.” 


From the Court Magazine 
THE FOREST TRACK. 


A FACT. PART I. 


The Mayor of D—— was seated by a blazing 
fire, enjoying the recreation of his pipe and a bot- 
tle of beer, in company with the Forest-keeper, 
who occupied the other side of his hearth, in a 
like attitude and pastime. The room in which 
they sate was a large brick kitchen, forming the 
part of the ground floor at the Mairie ; , the 
church only excepted, the Mairie itself was the 
building of most importance in the village of 
D——. Probably in former times, this house had 
belonged to one of the old families of the ‘ no- 
blesse de province :’—both its wings had been 
destroyed since then; and it consisted, now, 
merely of the centre of the original building, 
but much the worse leoking for the loss of its 
supporters, as well as for a partial decay of 
plaster and wood-work that had followed the 
days of its prosperity. A space which in all 
likelihood was once occupied by the lawns, 
pleasure grounds, parterres and avenues of the 
chateau, now separated from the relics, had been 
turned into ploughed fields and meadows, or 
made the site of hovels and mean looking shops; 
one small court alone remaining, partly ivided 
into a kitchen garden, w useful neatness 
would have been more suitable for the front of 
a modern cottage, than for this old narrow build- 
ing, with its large paned windows and nearly 
hingeless Venetian blinds, indicating,as they did 
pretensions it was no 86 64 in a state tosup 
—Round this court had been built a wall of 
much later date; a porch also in front of the 
house, had been added, of white stone, u 
which the word Mairig ap in large let- 
ters, which as well as the tri-colored flag above 
~ iron “ grille,” announced its present desti- 
nation. 

The Mairie was situated at the extremity of 
the village of D——, which, lying towards the 
German frontier of France, is of itself a place 
too insignificant to be known beyond its own 
aaneneee. On one side, the Mairie looked 
to the street, on the other,it communicated with 
a lane that ran behind the high road, leading to 
the principal town in the department. This lane 
after a certain extent, branching off on the way 
to a little hamlet, rather more than al e dis- 
tant from the village, skirted the forest of ——; 
in which direction it was confined by the course 
of a narrow canal, lying parallel with its path, 
and following the boundary of the wood. The 
unceasing traffic between the village and the 
hamlet rendered this road a thoroughfare of con- 
stant resort. By some of the peasants, however, 
who were in the habit of passing to and fro, a 
shorter cut had been made across the forest, 
which, affording greater shelter from the severi- 
ty of the elements, as well as abridging both 
time and steps, had, now that the winter had set 
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track. Two great advantages occurring to the 
Mayor from the situation of his house, may be 
understood by this topography of the forest. The 
first, that by its vicinity he was defended from 
the north-west wind:—the second, that to the 
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convenient communication of the above men- 
tioned lane, he was indebted for the more speedy 
arrival of his poultry, a and other comesti- 
bles, which on their way from the ‘ Metairie’ of 
the cuisinier of the hamlet,‘ Fermer Bourgeois,’ 
and retailer of live stock and vegetables, were 
always presented for his inspection prior totheir 
entry into the village. 
_ _ The Mayor, from whose fireside a considera- 
ble digression has been made, was elected to that 
office in the year 1832. Of an honest and con- 
scientious character, the strictness with which 
he attended to his duty was so balanced in the 
minds of the people, by his benevolence and im- 
partiality, that he possessed the esteem of the 
whole arrondissement. Left a widower with one 
daughter, now between twelve and thirteen 
years of age, these two made their home happy 
to each, and were as well reported for their mu- 
tual affection, as for their good dealings towards 
their neighbors. | 
_ It happened that on the present afternoon, be- 
ing towards the close of September, the Mayor 
bad occasion to send to the neighboring hamlet 
the sum of 1200 francs. This money, tied up in 
a bag, lay on the table near which he was sit- 
ting; it was to be conveyed to its destination by 
his daughter Felicie, who was going at the same 
time to attend the ‘ fete’ ot one of her cousin's 
family, whence she was to return on the follow- 


day. 

gow this appears a large sum to have en- 
trusted to the care of a child: but it must be re- 
membered that, being brought up in a situation 
where she had found herself obliged to act and 
think after her own judgment, and to take the 
entire management of the affairs of the house, 
Felicie Nicot was considered, and indeed de- 
servedly, by her father, as more trustworthy 
than any one else, and was in the habit of per- 
forming, with great accuracy, services of this 
kind, not unfrequentlv required by a person, who 
like the Mayor, was apt to be entrusted with 
money, and other important commissions. 

The Mayor of D—— enjoyed a sort of cele- 
brity in his er: he took precedence of the 
* Cure’ on all public Occasions, which shows the 
undue influence of Mammon over the church. 
Even in the attitude of good fellowship main- 
tained between himself and the Forest-keeper, 
as they now sate together drinking and smoking 
by the fire,—something in the individuals betray- 
pe that difference of situation, which may be al- 
ways remarked among the lower classes in their 
degrees, if not of refinement, at least of wealth 
or office; and which, while living on terms ot 
perfect companionship and familiarly never fails 
to be exacted on the one part, and acceded to 
on the other. These distinctions are always 
more striking where a public functionary is con- 
cerned. Thus although in his own house, one of 
these men occupied a chair, which, whilst it was 
as hard,as unwieldy, and as mean in appear- 
ance as the other, had yet the addition of two 
joints that were su ed to have converted it 
into a ‘ Pauteuil.’ Now in the provinces a seat 
in the ‘Fayteuiil’ is a post of honor. 

This man was the one who took the lion’s share 
of the talk—the other was content chiefly to 
listen.—W hilst the first thumped with his hand 
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upon the table, the other might be heard calmly 
replying ‘ Monsiur vous avez raisan.’ When 

superior contradicted, the other yielded, and if 
the former held out his snuff box without turn- 
ing his head the way he offered it, the latter 
bowed as much as if he had been looked at. 
And all this was for the reason that the humble 
individual was Pierre Leveque, the Forest- 


ei and the other Jean Nicot, Mayor of 


The Mayor was a jolly looking man, with a 
round cheek and a merry eye. He always clap- 
ped his hands at his own jokes, and always 
aughed at them twice as loud as any body else, 
which made them go off with great effect, no- 
— supposin 
made about nothing. 

The Forest-keeper was a dull looking, square- 
jointed man, with harsh, matted hair, gray eyes 
deeply sunk in their sockets, a nose without a 
bridge, his jaws under-hung, his cheeks lank. 
He seemed as if he would have been better 
pleased to have sate stupifying his senses with 
the fumes of tobacco, than to have the trouble, 
either of talking or of «neoay but he also 
seemed anxious to conciliate the person with 
whom he was holding converse—so that slug- 
agg omy and servility were contending with him 
or the upper hand. There was altogether some- 
what repulsive in his appearance. | 

The conversation of these two men, if it might 
so be called, was drawing to a close. The heat 
of the fire, the soporific effect of their occupa- 
tion, and the draughts that were its necessary 
concomitants, had considerably abated the May- 
or’s Soqgnemnn, and relieved his friend from 
labor of acquiescence. They sate with their 
eyes directed towards each other, but half clos- 
ed, like those of two 044 cats in broad day 
light; but they still probably fancied themselves 
in the enjoyment of social intercourse. At this 
moment, a deor from the foot of a staircase lead- 
ing to the upper rooms, was opened by the 
Mayor’s daughter, who came in carrying a 
basket on her arm, ready to set off on her visit 
to the hamlet. 

omen es te the custom of her country for 
persons in that rank of life, Felicie wore no bon- 
net; her hair was parted under a cap, which as 
she belonged ‘o an affluent family, was neatly 
embroidered and trimmed with lace. It might 
have been becoming, had not the cold pinched 
her small features into a sharp expression, and 
turned all the pink of her face to a fresh lilac. 

She had fine gold ear-rings dropping almost 
to her shoulders, and a heart and cross of gold 
upon her bosom, over a white frill, and a high 
sjuff dress. ‘I‘here were twoor three rings also on 
her fingers, besides a numerous addition of 
chilblains. All these she concealed under a pair 
of white knitted gleves; she then dismounted 
from a peg a heavy cloak, by which she was to 
be secured from the effects of ‘ nipping and an 
eager air,’ under whose blighting influence the 
whole face of nature seemed congealed and 
withering. 

‘It’s a long way, \tademoiselle, I’m thinking, 
you’ve to go this aiiernoon;’ said the Forest- 

eeper, taking his pipe from his mouth. 

‘A long walk and a cold one too, Maitre 


so much noise could have been 
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Pierre; but what of that ?—a good welcome and 
a warm fire when it’s over ;—then l’ve my 
thoughts to ile the way.’ 

‘ And your thoughts,’ rejoined the man, lazily, 
as he shook the ashes from his exhausted pipe 
upon the hearth, * your thoughts are then very 

‘Why not?’ said Felicie; ‘ sometimes I can 
be as gay all alone as if I were in the best of 
company. I ask no better than to be alone some- 
times—to-day, for instance.’ 


*W hatshall you think about to-day?’said Pierre | d 


Leveque. 

The Mayor opened his half-shut eyes, suspend- 
ed his occupation for a moment to spit upon the 
hearth, and resumed it, with his looks 
the little girl’s smiling face, and wearing an ex- 
pression of complacent enquiry, that denoted his 
approbation of whatever she might chance to 
say, and his conviction that it would be worth 
listening to. 

‘First,’ replied Felicie, ‘ of many things that 
I have to tell Josephine; afterwards, there’s the 
dance next Sunday! further, how much | shall 
have to do when I get home, to make up for lost 
time—with ail that—how my father will be get- 
ting on without me. You see,’ she added, nod- 
ding as she drew the strings of her cloak, there’s 
enough to occupy my thoughts during a good long 
journey. | 

* And I,’ rejoined her father, ‘ shall be think- 
ing of 1200 francs that belong to Gerard Huvier, 
which Jean Nicot must replace if lost from the 
dower of Felicie Nicot; and this is the only 
thing that ought to occupy her attention till she 
arrives with them quite safe at his door.’ 

_*I mus’nt then even think of you?’ asked the 
little daughter, fondly. 

‘The Mayor stroked his flat shining hair over 
his forehead, rubbed the palm of his rough hand 
past his nose and mouth, caressing his chin with 
his fore-finger and thumb, while he replied, in a 
tone meant to be full of pings ee 

* Not unless you should lose the money.’ 

*Oh!—if I were to lose the money, indeed,’ 
exclaimed Felicie, ‘ where should I go then ?’ 

* That I can’t answer for; all | advise is, that 

ou don’t come back to me.’ And here the 

ayor clapped his hands and laughed, and the 
Forest-keeper and Felicie laughed too, at the 
idea of the reception she should meet with after 
having lost the 1200 francs. 

* Allons, mon enfant,’ interrupted the good hu- 
mored father; ‘ waste no more time; the sky 
looks gray and heavy in the wind. I should be 
loth to see another fall of snow, and not be sure 
thou wert well housed.’ , 

‘ I'm going,’ she gaily answered ; ‘I will bu 
put my handkerchief smooth over the bag, then 
slip on my sabols, give you a kiss, and go.’ 

* You'll find it heavy walking by the water’s 
edge,’ observed the Forest-keeper. 

* 1 know it, Maitre Pierre; but for me it mat- 
ters not] am not cast down by a trifle. Oh! 
when once | set out, my resolution never fails; 
I think, indeed, that it increases with every step; 
the first is always most difficult with me. That, 
in the present case, is to leave this good fire.’ 

And still Felicie felt more inclined to remain 
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there talking, than todepart; for although ready 


equipped, she stayed spreading her hands before 
the blazing wood, that she might, as she called 
it, * set out warm.’ 

The Forest-keeper, who had also risen either 
to go, or make room for her at the fire, took up 
his cap, and leant against the chimney piece, as 
if he was himself aware of the effort it required 
to brave the cold air. 

It was past three in the afternoon by the 
Mayor’s silver watch; his anxiety increased at 
this discovery, and he again urged his daughter’s 
eparture, saying, ‘ You will be late child ;. the 
day closes early ; and you must remember you 
have more than a league to walk.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle can never go by the road,’ said 


eque. 
; oo there any danger?’ anxiously inquired the 
ather. 

‘The snow,’ returned the man has drifted at 
the water’s edge to such a height, that the stream 
is no longer to be distinguished from the path ; 
one or two places besides, in the road, that have 
iced over since the thaw, are all but impassable.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Felicie; ‘ what am I to 
do then 

* You had better take the bye-path through 
the foresf,’ suggested the Mayor. 

Tis the shortest and the safest,” added the 
Forest-keeper. 

Tis very lonely,’ observed Felicie. 

* Mademoiselle, you will save more than a 
— of an hour’s walk; and if you keep to 

e left under the trees, the traek is dry and 
clear, and you can meet with no sort of impedi- 
ment.’ 

* You think it the best thing I can do?’ 

* C'est eomme ca que je Pentends.’ 

‘ Allons—lI shall follow your advice. Adieu mon 
petit ete Monsieur !’ 

* Au plaisir,’ returned the Forest-keeper; and 
Felicie crossed the kitchen. Having gained the 
door, she stopped a moment, with her back 
against it, before she raised the latch; then look- 
ing round at them both, but especially at the 
stranger, with a half embarrassed smile, as if 
afraid of being more laughed at than she laugh- 
ed at herself— 

* You don’t know,’ she said, ‘ why I had rather 
go by the water’s edge. It is, now don’t laugh 
at me, because I am afraid !’ 

‘Bah!’ uttered her father. 

The Forest-keeper smiled. ‘ You, Mademoi- 
selle,’ he repeated quietly, ‘ you afraid! and of 

‘I am no longer so,’ she replied, sti 
and stillashamed. 

was very foolish !—a demain donc!’ and 
she disappeared through the door. 

Felicie began her journey very prosperously. 
She took the advice of the Forest-keeper ; and 
either regardless of, the momentary timidity by 
which she had been assailed, or,if it were some- 
thing more durable, determined not to yield to 
its impression, penetrated resolutely into the re- 
cesses of the wood. Perhaps as the day closed 
on the young girl's path, and the clouds gather- 
ed heavy masses above, and the tall stripped 
trees shook their frosted boughs, and shut out 
the relics of the fading light, except by glimp- 
ses, her weak fancies increased more than 
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would have liked toown. Then, eo, she 
began to wish she had set out a little earlier; 
perhaps she prayed that she might arrive in 
safety, or even regretted having ever quitted her 
father’s fireside. Perhaps on the contrary, with 
a mind as hardy as her frame, the anticipation 
of her visit,and the exercise of walking, dis- 
pelled every childish terror, and the weariness 
of her lonely journey was forgotten in the plea- 
sure that were to succeed it. Be this as it may, 
Felicie went on, not only without cause of alarm, 
but without meeting any one, until she came 
to nearly the thickest part of the forest. Here her 
attention was arrested by the sight of an old 
man,employed in making up a bundle of dry 
faggots. She was near enoughto see him plain- 
ly, though not so close as to make it necessary 
to address him, and she passed on perhaps at the 
distance of fifty paces. 

I know not whether these unimportant details 
of the little girl’s proceedings may have led to 
the idea that her expedition was to be accom- 
panied by any extraordinary circumstances, or 
that it was, in any way, more eventful than other 
journeys of the same kind, which must appear 
simple and common enough in the daily life of a 
person of her station and habits ; but itis never- 
theless true, that, after the incident last related, 
the unfortunate young creature had scarcel 
proceeded a few furlongs further, when she fell 
dead—from a shot fired from behind the trees. 


PART II. 


Otp Man. “’Tis unnatural, even like the deed 
that’s done.” hakspeare. 


At about seven in the evening of that day, 
while the Mayor of D—— was ‘ taking his ease 
in his arm chair,’ in other words, was dozing, 
after dinner, in the rudely constructed, half 
worn-out, unwieldly, and particularly unluxu- 
rious piece of furniture, that he was supposed to 
consider his arm-chair, he was disturbed by an 
intrusion of some of the villagers, and called up- 
on to decide a dispute that could not be ter- 
minated without his interference. The Mayor, 
probably rather out of temper (though this is lit- 
tle to our purpose) at so untimely an interrup- 
tion, roused himself from his nap, and desired 
that these molesters of the public peace might 
be brought into his presence. 

His clerk or assistant accordingly, having set 
down his lantern at the other end of the hall, 
proceeded to usher them in. 

The parties appeared before the wrathful 
tunctionary, followed by several of the villagers, 
some of whom,on the ground of private ac- 

uaintanceship with the Mayor, or the plea of 
their individual respectability, were admitted, 
whilst the rabble portion of these anxious spec- 
tators of a row, were turned away by the clerk, 
and gratified with the attention of a closed door. 

The persons in debate were the Forest-keeper, 
and an old and poor, but venerable-looking man. 
The garments of this last individual were loose 
and tattered; they seemed scarcely sufficient to 
keep out the cold.—His long, thin, white hair 
fell over the collar of his tattered coat and about 
his cheeks, the wrinkled and livid appearance 


of which bore witness that both the individual, 


and his clothes had come to their worst days.— 
Whether from shame, fear, or some still more 
distressing emotion, the old man so bowed his 
head that the front of his features was hardly 
discernible, being buried in the hankerchief that 
was tied loosely round his throat, and which in 
his present attitude became a sort of shelter 
from the curiosity of the lookers-on. It was also 
observable that he trembled exceedingly. 

The Forest-keeper, on the contrary, strode 
firmly into the room; and as the disputants ar- 
rived side by side before the Mayor—a few hours 
ago the keeper’s boon companion, and now to be 
appealed to as his judge—there was a swagger, 
and a withering look of triumph in his face and 
bearing, which, in consideration of the appear- 
ance of the defendant, no man of true courage 
would have assumed. Although Pierre Leve- 
que had been exposed until this hour of the even- 
ing to an inclement atmosphere, his face was 
flushed and heated—not red, but glowing here 
and there with spots of a purple tint that seem- 
ed burnt into his countenance.—His small grey 
eyes gleamed from their deep caves like those of 
an angry ferret; his short coat was buttoned 
close over his breast; he supported himself by 
his right hand upon his musket, as if it had been 
a stick, though his vigorous frame seemed hard- 
ly to render such a — necessary ; and his left 
hand, in which he held his cap, leant over the 
muzzle of his piece. 

The Forest-keeper’s voice evidently laboured 
under some unusual emotion, for twice he at- 
tempted to speak—twice, as if something had 
stuck in his throat, he mages short, cleared his 
chest, and only with considerable effort regain- 
ed the power of articulation. It soon appeared 
that the conduct of the defendant had incensed 
him beyond measure. Pierre Leveque set a 
great value upon his authority in the woods; 
and his bodily strength and rough uncompromis- 
ing manners having given him asort of notorie- 
ty in the neighborhood, he was accustomed to 
meet with little opposition in the discharge of 
his duties. This man had surely been intended 
fora tyrant. Heenjoyed the petty powerof ex- 
citing fear, where he could not be resisted, more 
than another would have onjoree the emolu- 
ments of the office. It was well for the country 
that Leveque had not been born in a more ele- 
vated rank of life, or in a situation where he 
could have acquired great authority. It was 
well for the village of D—— that he was not their 
Mayor. 

he keeper’s complaint was as follows :—He 
was making his rounds in the forest, when the 
sound of some one whistling caught his atten- 
tion. On coming up to the spot, he discovered 
the defendant cutting wood. Having remon- 
strated sharply on this infringement of the forest 
laws, and declared that he would proceed against 
the aggressor, the old man, he said, attempted 
to evade the consequences by making off; but 
this having been prevented, he refused to give 
bis name. A considerable altercation had en- 
sued, when the delinquent at length consented 
to appear before the re. 

’ He will gain nothing by his obstiaacy,’ added 
the complainant, ‘ for | am determined now to 


proceed against him with the utmost rigour. The 
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old fellow shall see what he gets by braving 
Pierre Leveque;’ aud he thumped with the butt 
end of his musket on the floor, as to find vent for 
his indignation. 

‘ Be quiet, Pierre,’ said the Mayor ; ‘ it is my 
duty to settle this matter. Personal offence has 
nothing to do with the aggression, therefore you 
may as well keep your temper. Old man,’ he 
continued, turning to the offender, ‘ let us hear 
how you can answer these accusations ?’ 

The old man, who had not once lifted up his 
head, now drew from his pocket a ragged hand- 
kerchief, with which he wiped his face: then, 
for the first time looking full at the person who 
addressed him, touched his forehead with the 
back of bis hand, by way of a respectful saluta- 
tion, and continued to gaze upon him with an 
expression extremely diflicult to interpret. To 
the Mayor it conveyed an indication of imbe- 
cility, which the age and decrepit appearance of 
the culprit tended to confirm. 

‘You are called upon,’ he —— mildly, 
‘to give some account of yourself.’ 


Monsieur c'est vrai. | ama r working- 


. man; that is, not much fit for work, as you see ; 


but all my children are married, or in service, 
therefore I am under the necessity of helping 
rayself. I live on the outskirts of the forest, about 
three quarters of a league from hence. The 
nigkts are cold, and | require a bit of fire in my 
cabin to keep off my rheumatism.’ 

* All this is very well,’ returned the Mayor, in- 
terrupting the trembling voice that uttered these 
explanations, * but it is foreign to our purpose. 
You must be aware that it is against the laws to 
supply your exigencies by cutting wood that be- 
Br to the guvernment.’ 

know it.’ 

‘If you have not the excuse of ignorance for 
the infringement of the law, there is none other 
to be offered.’ 

* Monsieur le Maire, ecoutez. I did not go into 
the forest to cut wood. 1 wentthither to gather 
a bundle of the dry branches that had fallen 
from the trees.— Monsieur will tell you. I had 
my fagvot made up beside me at the time. Mon- 
steur cannot deny that.’ 

‘I, exclaimed the Forest-keeper, thus appeal- 
ed to, ‘1 care neither for you nor your faggot, if 
you had twenty faggots by you, it does not de- 
stroy the fact of your kaving cut wood, nor of 
your insolence to me, you old rascal! Dost thou 
think thus to escape me ?’ 

* Rascal!’ repeated the old man hoarsely, at 
the same time drawing up his decrepit figure so 
suddenly and fiercely, that it seemed a transfor- 
mation effected by magic. ‘la rascal, and you 
the man that says so!’ 

‘Dare to reply to me, fellow, and you shall 
learn something else,’ rejoined the Forest-keep- 
er,in a bullying tone,and with a sneering at- 
tempt. at pleasantry, half addressed to the cul- 
prit himself, and half to the bystanders, ‘ that 
won't please you.’ 

The spectators now began to cast their jeers 
and sarcasms at the accused. 

‘Silence!’ said the Mayor,in a tone of an- 
thority. 

_ But to the taunts and allusions that were pass- 
ing round him, the aged culprit seemed no longer 


to pay attention. He had relapsed into silence ; 
his menacing look and attitude had subsided in- 
to one of deep meditation, or at least intoa kind 
of quiet humility that waited for the interference 
which ought to suppress them, and disdained it- 
self to reply. 

Silence being at length restored, the Mayor 
once more addressed the culprit, but still with- 
out harshness. ‘It appears,’ said he, * that you 
cannot account for what has past, in any way 
that is favourable to your honesty ; and since you 
will not answer plainly and sincerely, | desire to 
know your name, that I may do my duty as far 
as regards the offence.’ 

*] am ready to answer any questions,’ persist- 
ed the old man; ‘so help me Heaven, as J will 
speak the truth this day,in presence of you all.’ 

* Take down what he says,’ said the Mayor to 
his clerk, for he could not himself write. The 
clerk, who had his writing materials before him, 
put his pen into his mouth, and then into the ink. 

* Proceed, said he, when he was thus prepared. 

* You were seen in the forest of ——., between 
the hours of four and five this afternoon?’ 

was.’ 

* What was your occupation in the forest ?’ 

* Picking up dry wood.’ 

‘In what part of the forest did you pursue this 
occupation 

‘I can hardly mention one particular place.’ 

Here they were interrupted by Pierre Leve- 
que. 

‘Hold, Mr. Mayor. He is going to tell you 
some fine things, no deubt; but | warn you not 
to = a word he says, for he cannot utter the 
truth.’ 

* This remains to be shown,’ was quickly re- 
marked by the old man, without looking round, 
and almost at the same moment in which the 
again enjoined silence, 

‘You know,I suppose, where you were first 
seen by the Forest-keeper ?’ 

Instead of directly replying to this question 
the accused turned to the accuser, and begged 
him to state where he had met with him. 

* Leveque described the spot, but not without 
accompanying his information with the same 
sort of scornful tone aud expressions of which 
he had been so lavish throughout the discussion. 

* I believe it was there that we met,’ the other 
nervously replied. ‘ My head is something con- 
fused. It might have been there that you first 
saw me this afternoon. Of one thing, however, 
I am sure ; it was not there that] first saw you!’ 

‘What do you mean by these cavilling re- 
plies? Speak out,old man. Remember where 
you are. We want nothing but your name, and 
the circumstances of the’ case: so be brief and 
candid, or it shall be worse for you.’ 

The Forest-keeper was now silent; and it 
was alterwards remembered that his counte- 
nance at this period underwent a strange altera- 
lion. 

‘Oh sir!’ continued the old man, ‘I will say 
nothing but what is true ; for being brief, alas ! 
—I hardly know how. [ama weak old man; 
but I will clear myself. 1 will tell all—all. My 
name is Louis Morin—’ 

* Write down Louis Morin.’ 

‘I had come in the afternoon to this village 
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upon business, and was returning home through 
the forest, by reason that it was the only way of 
reaching my home, which lies on the other side. 

As | live alone, | occupied myself in gather- 
ing a few sticks for my fire. is employment 
1 left, Monsieur le Maire, for the one in which 
I was detected. And why ?—because I am an 
infirm and miserable being, who have no power 
to take the law into my hands; because when 
my blood boils at the sight of sordid cruelty, I 
find my old limbs faint and palsied—easy to 
overpowered—no longer of any use—and there 
was but that way, to pretend myself a thief, in 
order to bring to justice a stronger man.’ 

The old man paused a moment, in the violence 
of his agitation, but lifted his hands, as if to de- 
precate any interruption, and to show that he 
would continue, if they left him to himself. 

The gesture was obeyed, for every body was 
confounded by his incoherent statement. The 
Forest-keeper seemed under actual suffocation. 

* You have set down my name; Monsieur le 
Maire, he continued ; ‘ now set down his, that 
is by my side.—Ask him for it, as well; and ask 
him—oh, sir! ask him where he has left your 
daughter? You think that she is at N——-; but 
she lies on the cold sod, where I first saw that 
man—murdered byhim! Your money,and the 
trinkets she wore, are about him.’ 

At these words there rose a yell of horror 
through the room; and to that involuntary and 
but momentary disorder, succeeded a silence as 
complete. I[t was as if a sense of shame at 
yielding to the impulse of their own feelings in 
the presence of the unfortunate father had given 
a simultaneous check to the assembled villagers. 

A silent but bewildering bustle followed. Some 
had flown to the assistance of the Mayor—were 
sprinkling his hands and face—loosening his 
neckcloth, rubbing his limbs, which were ex- 
tended stiff and motionless, in a fit of paralysis 
—or watching, with fear and anxiety, the awful 
derangement it had caused in his features. 

Some instinctively planted themselves at the 
door; in apprehension of the assassin’s imme- 
diate escape. 

Pierre Leveque, meanwhile had flung aside 
his musket, and, under the dominion of an irre- 
sistible frenzy, thrown himself upon his feeble 
denouncer, seized him by the throat with both 
hands, and would in a few minutes more have 
wreaked his vengeance with the life of old Mor- 
in, had he not in his turn been seized, and forc- 
ed to unlose his murderous grasp. 

He was now held down with as much violence 
as the rough indignation of bis assailants could 
suggest. They tore away, rather than took off, 
his clothes, in their haste for the conviction of so 
horrible a crime. 

The evidence, indeed, too strongly corrobor- 
ated the accusation. His piece bore, on exam- 
ination, the marks of having been recently fired. 
In his kets was the very bag of money that 
had been deposited in the r little girl’s basket 
—her rings—her cross and heart—even her ear- 
rings, spotted with blood, as if they had been 


n out of her ears. 
tor *x * * * * * 


THE VIOLET—SONG. 


and the door of the lock-up house was surround- 
ed by most of the idle boys of the parish, as- 
sembled there to throw dirt and stones against 
the lod,sing of the murderer. 

From thence Pierre Leveque was soon re- 
moved to — which, it is needless to add, he 
quitted only to undergo the last penalty the law 
awards to the murderer. 


THE VIOLET. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DUROS. 


Jaughter of spring whose purple flower 
Loves best to hide from every eye, 

In deepest shade t’ inhale the shower, 
Unseen to bloom—unsven to die: 


Like the kind hand which succour lends 
To him who seeks a home in vain, 
Yet blushes at the thanks he sends, 
And hears his grateful wish with pain. 


Why dost thou not thy Hower display, 
Whose odours are sodoubly sweet— 

Show thy soft beanties to the day, 
‘The homage of a world to meet. 


Perhaps the beauty of the Rose 

By some may be preferred to thine ; 
Fear not—the hour of evening’s close 

Is dearer than the day’s broad shine :— 


Less beautiful perchance thou art, 
Yet dear to friendship thou shalt be! 
Love’s brightest Ruses wound the heart, 
But thou trom envious thorns art free. 


Come, quit this lone and quiet dell, 
And in my garden thou shalt bloom— 
There, in its calm retreat shall dwell, 
And cheer me with thy soft perfume. 


SONG. 
FROM TIE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


I think of thee, when o’er the deep 
The sun hath shed its brightest ray ; 
On thee I often think and weep 
When on its waves the moon-beatns play. 


I hear thee, when the billows rise 
With gentle murmurs on mine ear ; 
When lowering clouds have veiled the skies 
In forests dark thy step I hear. 


I see thee, in the depth of night, 
From me thou never can’st be far ; 
I see thee in that paler light 
Which beams from every trembling star. 


Murper.—Murder of what? Why of a beef- 
steak! See that cook—she pe a good beef- 
steak overa slow fire, instead of a hotone. In- 
stead of doing it quick, she broils it slowly for 
an hour; then it is as tough as leather. Then 
she greases it till it swims in rancid butter. 
When it is cold, or nearly so, she brings it on 


Ip a short time the Mairie was silent. The vil- 
lage was filled with lamentation and revilings ; 


the table. Is not this murder ? 
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FROM THE NATIONAL ATLAS. 
WITCH CREEK. 


A Remancee. 
BY RICHARD EVANS. 


In almost every part of Europe, the hills, valleys, 
and rivers, are rendered classic by history, ro- 
mance, legend and song; while our shaggy cliffs, 
and haunted streams are yetunsung. But it is not 
for any inferiority in the beauty and grandeur of 
our natural scenery. Even in those parts of our 
country where nature is least luxuriant, and where 
the footsteps of man oftenest intrude upon her ro- 
mantic scenes, there is scarcely a village or a ham- 
let, which deserves not to be celebrated for the wild 
and beautiful scenery with which it is environed ; 
nameiess though it may be on the map, and unno- 
ticed by the traveller. Even where population is 
the most dense, and we are accustomed to speak of 
the country as crowded with inhabitants, may be 
found on every side, some beautiful little lake im- 
bedded in the woods, with its silver waves rippling 
in solitude, bordered by a green bank covered with 
wild flowers, or by a white beach, glittering with 
sand and pebbles. Or there may be seen, some 
tangled forest, worthy to be celebrated by the pen of 
a Spencer or an Ariosto; though the many coloured 
moss, and the flowers, and the green grass, which 
are peeping up from beneath the underwood, are 
seldom disturbed by human tread; and its mazes 
are penetrated scarcely oftener than they were be- 
fore the white man had ever visited these western 
shores. 


In the vicinity of Portsmouth, the principal town 
in the State of New Hampshire, is a retired and 
beautiful creek. At the distance of two or three 
miles from the town, it runs up from the sea, 
amidst a wooded and highly romantie scenery. It 
generally goes by the name of Witch Creek ; 
though sometimes, but more seldom, I have heard it 
denominated Sagamore Creek, with allusion per- 
haps to some Indian chief of other days. Often 
have I strolled along it’s banks in times past. Itis 
not necessary to be a misanthrope, in order to find 
something delightful in occasionally escaping from 
the bustling of a town, to the soft and soothing 
scenes of nature. And there is something pecu- 
liarly fascinating in this scene of my favourite ram- 
bles; the contrast is so sudden, in passing directly 
from the noisy hum of business, to the quiet seclu- 
sion of this beautiful creek; there is, too, about the 
stream an air of wildness, and almost of enchant- 
ment, which very well accords with its name. 


On the further banks of the creek, is a little hill, 
which rises perpendicularly from the water, and is 
thickly covered tothe top with an ancient growth of 
trees; —“ Silva vetus, nulla violata securi.” Here 
have I often sat at twilight, listening to the scream 
of the sea-birds as it broke upon the perfect stillness 
which pervaded the scene; heard first at a distance, 
and then nearer, as leaving their accustomed haunts 
they came slowly up from the sea, to seek their 
nests, where they remained undisturbed in the thick 
weods on the banks of the creek. On one side of 
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the hill is some appearance of there having once 
been a farm house; an old orchard is still there; 
but it is solitary, the shy partridge does not shun it 
with the young brood; and there is a dilapidated 
barn, the dread of the less courageous school-boys. 
On the other side also, there are occasional open- 
ings among the woods, when the grass is not co- 
vered with leaves, and is of as bright a verdure as 
any pasture in New England. In one of these so- 
litary clearings, lived a few years since Lear the 
Hermit; and the ruins of his lonely residence are 
still to be seen. 

But pleasing as this scene might appear by twi- 
light, late in a moonlight evening, it was almost en- 
chanting. That man must have possessed an in- 
sensible heart, who on a bright, balmy summer night, 
could listen, in the absence of all other sounds, to 
the ripppling and gurgling of the waters as the tide 
rose or fell, and the cries of the seabirds, as he 
rowed his boat among the little nooks and inlets of 
the creek; now under the shadow of trees or jutting 
rocks, now in the bright glare of the moonbeams as 
they shone upon the waves, and could gaze at the 
bright sky, the quiet woods, and the deep tranquil 
water, and be uninterested by the pensive beauty 
of the scene. Sometimes there could be heard, 
disturbing the silence which usually prevailed, the 
song of an old negro fisherman, who had estab- 
lished himself somewhere in the woods, and built 
him a hut; where he had resided almost from time 
immemorial, Occasionally on a moonlight sum- 
mer night, his boat might be seen at a distance in 
the middle of the creek, as he tended his nets, until 
long after midnight. 

Far be from me the presumption to hope that 
my pencan give any interest to scenes so lovely; I 
must only lament, it is all I can, that scenery so 
beautiful, and so dear to me, is unsung by the poet, 
and unvisited by the traveller. 


But one hundred and fifty years ago, a ruder 
scene, a more savage prospect, met the view of the 
belated straggler from the little settlement of 
“Strawberry Bank,’ as Portsmouth was then 
called. There was the same stream with its 
silver waves; and the same little hill overhang- 
ing the water, with it’s rugged and woody top 
But the thick woods which bordered the creek 
were almost impenetrable; and formed only a con- 
tinuation of the hideous and interminable forest, 
which stretched in one unbroken range from the 
Atlantic te the Pacific oceans. The traveller must 
hurry homeward before the darkness has quite ovre- 
taken him; for the howling of a herd of wolves is 
heard at a distance; and on the evening, the bear or © 
the catamount cross his path too suddenly to admit 
of defence; perhaps, too, even new, some fierce fol- 
lower of Moggor or Madokawardo, is lurking around 
his path tocut off his return. 


The first settlements in the State of New-Hamp- 
shire, were made about the year 1622, but a few 
years after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
it was at that period, that a colony was planted at 
the mouth of the river Piscataqua, on the present 
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site of Portsmouth. The settlements at the mouth 
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of the Piscataqua, as well as the colonies in other 
parts of Laconia, under which name New-Hamp- 
shire was then included, advanced very slowly for | 
a number of years. Various causes seemed to re- | 
tard their progress, in addition to the usual obstacles, | 
which had to be encountered by the American colo- | 
nist. Among these difficulties, was the perplexity | 
which arose from the disputes of the English pro- | 
prietors of the country; whose grants were contin- 

ually interfering with each other; as through the 

ignorance which prevailed in England concerning 

the geography of these regions, the same lands 

were frequently conveyed to ditierent proprietors.— 

The far famed claim of John Mason was destined 

for many years to hold a conspicuous place in the 

history of New Hampshire as a constant source of 
difficulty and litigation. The inhabitants of Ports- 

mouth were destitute of any efficient government 

until the year 1640; at which time the inhabitants 

entered into a social compact to govern themselves. 

At the commencement of the year 1641, we find 

four little republics existing in New Hampshire, in- 

dependant of each other; but in the course of this 

year, several of them, including Portsmouth, or 

Strawberry Bank, put themselves under the protec- 

tion of Massachusetts, and submitted to her juris- 

diction. The good people of New-Hampshire 

seem to have been, as a general thing, less intoler- 

ant in those days than their more powerful neigh- 

bers of Massachusetts; but we find several curious 

documents among the records of Portsmeuth, which 

prove that they were not exempt from the peculiar 

notions of the times. Such was the solemn protest 

of the governor, deputy governor, and magistrates, 
against the wearing of long hair, as against a prac- 
tice, “‘ contrary to the rule of God's word, and the 

commendable custom of all the godly ;” the law 
passed against the drinking of healths, as a hea- 
thenish custom; and the vote passed at a town- 
meeting, for the erection of a cage, in which, “ to 

punish such as sleep or take tobacco on the Lord’s 
day, out of the meeting, in time of the public exer- 
cise,’”* 

In 1675, Portsmouth as well as other settlements 
in New Hampshire, was involved in the terrible In- 
dian war, which, commenced by the tribe of the 
Womponoags. under their Sachem Philip, was 
afterwards joined by a powerful league of the Indi- 
an tribes, and for a time seemed to threaten the 
English settlements with extermination. New- 
Hampshire at this period, was still united with Mas- 
sachusetts. The settlements in this region were ex- 
tending; but a great part of its territory was still 
an uninhabited, and almost unexplored wilderness. 
It was not many years previous to this period, that 
an explering expedition left Portsmouth, with the 
expectation of finding the great lakes at the dis- 
tance of no more than one hundred miles, by taking 
a northerly course through the woods. ‘They were 
of course disappointed in their expectation; but 
they returned with the wildest, and most romantic 
accounts of the wilderness into which they had pe- 
netrated; to the wild mountains, which they had 


* Vide Adams’ Annals of Portsmouth. 


reached in their journey, they gave the name of 
Crystal Mountains, from the abundant specimen of 
that mineral which they had discovered. Various 
exploring parties had since obtained more correct 
knowledge of the surrounding country, still but lit- 
tle was yet known of the vast forest which stretch- 
ed around in every direction ; or of the wandering 
tribes of Indians that were enclosed in its bosom. 
The knowledge of the country which was as yet 
possessed by the settlers, related almost exclusively 
to the vicinity of the settlements; and scarcely with 
more dread and mysterious awe, did ever wander- 
ing damsel of remance regard the gloomy forest in 
which she unexpectedly found herself involved, 
than did the good wives of New-England, brave as 
they were, contemplate the unknown wilderness by 
which they were surrounded. 


It was a sultry evening in July, a little more 
than a hundred and fifty-years since, when a family 
party was assembled in the hall of the “Great 
House,” as one of the principal mansions of Straw- 
berry Bank was denominated. The company con- 
sisted of ten or twelve persons, of whom three at 
least appeared to be entirely unaffected by the pe- 
rils of the times, or by any of the troubles of this 
mortal scene. At any rate there seemed to be for 
the time, ne deficiency of the cheerfulness and ani- 
ination that usually attend in the train of youth. 
There was a pretty young lady of some seventeen 
or eighteen years of age; and in close attendance 
upon her, were two young men who could not be 
more than four or five years older. ‘The lady was 
a lively little coquette, with black eyes and dark 
ringlets, and a beautifully rounded form, her stature 
being rather under than over the common height ; 
her appearance hardly seemed to indicate one of the 
heroines of that day, who were as ready to handle 
the musket in case of a sudden alarm, as were 
their hardy admirers. Miss Harriet occasionally 
deigned to pay some attention to the speeches of 
the handsome young men by her side, but appeared 
to be much more interested in the conversation of 
two elderly persons who were sitting opposite to 
her; a fact, which if at all singular, was certainly 
very much to her credit, as indicating, no doubt, a 
due and proper respect for age. One of the per- 
sons last alluded to, was a stout square built man, 
rather short and bulky, and apparently about fifty 
years of age; he was a preacher by profession, and 
had been banished from Massachusetts Bay, for 
holding ne less than fifteen erroneous opinions; 
nove of which however would be considered very 
essential atthe present day. ‘The other was a well 
dressed lady of sixty; affable in her conversation, 
but rather stiff and precise in her manners; she was 
conversing with the preacher on the state of the 
times, and the history of the colony of New-Hamp- 
shire, in which she had resided for many years; she 
was an inmate, as it secmed, of the mansion; while 
the rest of the party were guests; most of whom 
had recently arrived from Europe, and appeared to 
be persons of some distinction. The preacher lis- 
tened to the narrations of Madam Bridget, who 


was well versed in the legends of the day, with 
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great attention; occasionally also favouring the 
company with accounts of events which had fallen 
under her own experience, interspersed with sundry 
edifying remarks by way of imyrovement. 


The rest of the party consisted partly of per- 
sons of mature age, and partly of children. They 
were the relations of Raymond Vaughan, one of 
the young gentlemen first alluded to, and were 
congratulating themselves upon having escaped the 
perils and privations ef a long voyage; while the 
discourse of Madam Bridget, and the parson, though 
touching in part upon dangers now overhanging 
the colony, only increased their sense of present 
comfort, and enjoyment; as the storm raging with- 
out, serves only to increase the pleasure of the tra- 


veller, who has at length obtained shelter and re- 
freshment. 


Various, and not uninteggating, were the legends 
which Madam Bridgetafffitout to her auditors.— 
She told of the exploits of the fameus pirate Dixey 
Bull, (a name far less poetical than that of Frede- 
rick Attamont; but the rovers of those days, were 
not so fastidious with regard to appellations, as was 
the renowned Jack Bunce,) who some years before 
had infested the Eastern shores, with fifteen fol- 
lowers, and after various depredations, had even 
carried his audacity so far as to attack the fort at 
Pemaquid; which he captured and rifled. But at 
length the planters on Piscataqua river united 
and fitted out an expedition against him, of four 
pinnances and shallops, which was joined by a 
bark from Boston; and the daring rover was com- 
pelled to make his escape to the Eastward. And 
she told of Morton and his disorderly train; he 
had collected around him a band of runaway ser- 
vants, and wild adventurers, who were unwilling to 
submit to the restraints of regular society, and 
made his residence at Mount Wollaston, the name 
of which he changed to Merry Mount, the scene 
of mirth and dissolute revelling; where he held 
frequent intercourse with the savages; until at 
length he became the terror of the English settle- 
ments. And numerous accounts had she of the 
horrors of the Indian warfare; and various wonders 
to relate of the invisible world. Even at this time, 
the English settlements were in a state of alarm 
and apprehension; there were various rumours 
afloat of mevements among the savages; and some 
accounts of enormities which they had lately per- 
petrated. Still she informed them, there was no 
immediate danger apprehended by the people of the 
Piscataqua plantations; they were iore cautious 
than usual with regard to venturing alone to any 
great distance from the settlements, but considered 
it entirely unnecessary, as yet, to confine themselves 
to the garrison houses; and they were not at 
this time afraid of venturing alone, in the day time, 
several miles from the settlements, even if their 
business led them into the woods. 

“These were lamentable times, of which you 
have been giving us an account, my dear Madam,” 
said the Rev. Maihew Williams, “and things are 
very little better now; it almost seems as though 
this afflicted land was never designed for the resi- 


|dence of christian people; but was rejected and 


|my young friend Vaughan, and though I have dis- 
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outcast of heaven. We have troubles without, 
and troubles within, and troubles on every side. 
Wicked men are raging, and the great enemy of 
man, .disdaining concealments, openly stalketh 
abroad; ensnaring to their own destruction the un- 
wary, and cruelly afflicting those steadfast in the 
faith ; as if this vast and gloomy wildernesss were 
his own peculiar inheritance. And as if we had 
not enough to do in guarding against his devices, 
these pagan devices, whom I almost believe to be 
in league with the great destroyers, are again threa- 
tening our suffering flock. ‘The seas are filled with 
freebooters; and on land, our governments are vex- 
ed and torn assunder by dissensions; so that the 
reins of society are almost broken loose. Even 
that small remnant, of whom we might hope better 
things, are raising their hands against their breth- 
ren, and by their persecutions, adding afflictions to 
the afflicted, and opening afresh the wounds which 
they should employ themselves in binding up.” 
“Ah! you speak but too truly, my dear Sir,” 
replied the dame; “but for you, and a few more 
good men who are among us as lights, and as a 
wall of protection, I fear we should be entirely 
given up to destruction. But I am led to hope 
there are better things in store for us, anc Xhat this 
afflicted country, though now it is like the region 
and shadow of death, may be reserved to become a 
great blessing to the church and to the world. But, 
my dear sir, let me intercede with you for these 
young people, that you would bestow upon them a 
little of your fatherly advice ; they will excuse me 
I hope, when I tell them that in my opinion, they 
appear more giddy and trifling, than becomes chris- 
tian people at a time when such judgments are 
abroad in the land.” 


“ Rev. Sir,” said Norton, the younger of the two 
gentlemen before alluded to, “I pray you, bestow 
some of your advice on my friend Vaughan here ; 
I consider him in a most dangerous situation, and in 
imminent danger of falling into the snares of the 
devil, unless he is rescued by your warning voice. 
And Miss Harriet too, might be benefitted by your 
counsel; I would be infinitely obliged to you, if you 
would inspire her with a little more discretion, she 
is tormenting me now from morning to night, and 
all for her own amusement.” 

Young man,” replied the preacher, “what you 
say in jest is indeed a solemn truth; and you your- 
self may not be the less in need of the counsel of 
your elders, that you seem insensible to your need 
of it. I have watched with care the character of 


covered many excellent traits, I must confess that 
he possesses other characteristics which expose him 
to imminent peril. That disposition to indulge a 
moody and melancholy trame of mind, and to give 
way to wild reveries and vagaries of the imagina- 
tion, should be checked with the greatest watchful- 
ness; and that habit of wandering about in solitary 
and lonely places into which he has fallen, I regard 
neither more nor less than as a tempting of Provi- 
dence; a rushing headlong and unauthorized into 
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temptation. Let me solemnly warn you, my young | the shape of a large yellow cat, which plunged into 


friend that it is over such a frame of mind, that the 
evil spirit possesses most power; and it is in desert 
places, and alone, that he is the oftenest encoun- 
tered; you possess many excellent quantities, but 
let me beseech you, trust not too much to your own 
strength ; our great and common enemy is power- 
ful, as of late we have found but too well; and he 
is fertile in devices, and might assume some shape 
in which you could not resist his seductions.”’ 

“ Cousin Raymond is very much given to solitary 
excursions,” said Harriet, “I have wondered se- 
veral times what inspires him with such an inclina- 
tion for lonely ramble; he must be in love I think. 
But then there seems hardly any body here for him 
to be in love with; unless I should be the person ; 
and I do not believe he is in love with me; are you 
Cousin?” 

“ Yes, that I am my pretty coz, I protest,” said 
Vaughan, “and deeply too,” and he seized and in- 
flicted a kiss upon her little hand, in spite of the 
fair maiden’s opposition, and of the cries of horror 
which burst from Madam Bridget. 

“ Butnever mind Norten,” continued Vaughan, 
“Miss Harriet is very cruel to me I assure you; I 
see plainly she will net admit me for one of her 
, 

“ Beaux are tedious and troublesome animals,” 
said Miss Harriet; “one at a time is bad enough; I 
never had one in my life who did not fatigue me 
almost to death with his stupidity, and his atten- 
tions. But by the by, why do you not carry Norton 
with you in some of your expeditions, if there should 
be any danger, he might be of some little assistance, 
though not much; he would do to make a noise 
within calling for help; at any rate I could thus be 
rid of him now and then for a few hours.” 

“Do not believe her,” said Norton, “she pretends 
that she would be willing for me to run into dan- 
ger; but she knows herself that if any thing seri- 
ous should happen to me, she would cry out of the 
prettiest eyes in America.” 

“ You are very conceited,” said Harriet. At 
this moment the door opened, and a woman of 
some fifty or sixty years of age entered the hail ; 
she was neatly, but coarsely dressed; and was ac- 
costed by Madam Bridget with the appellation of 
Goody Barnes. 


“Sit down,” said that elderly lady; “you have 
come very seasonably ; I wish you would give to 
these incredulous young people, some account of 
the adventure which befel you near the creek, that 
runs up from Little Harbour, and bears such bad 
repute among our people.” 


“T was walking one day in the woods near the 
creek,” replied the crone, “when I heard a rustling 
among the trees, which I at first supposed to be 
caused by swine; but presently the old witch Good- 
wife Walford appeared before me. “ Lend me 
some cotten,” said the hag, “I have but two 
pounds replied I, and I would not lend those to my 
mother.” “ You had better have done it,” said the 
witch, “for now you shall never return home,” 


the creek. I escaped as by a miracle; but I was 
struck on the back as by a flame of fire, and for a 
long time rendered speechless.” 


“Pshaw,” said Miss Harriet, “give us something 
more poetical than that, or you will never gain the 
attention of Mr. Vaughan; tell him of the strange 
sounds that are sometimes heard there, seeming 
like some wild and unearthly music, and of the 
apparitions which have been seen on the further 
side of the creek, by belated stragglers from the 
settlement. Our people, Mr. Vaughan, say they 
have seen as they looked across the stream, forms re- 
sembling men, standing on the top of the cliff as if 
engaged in meditation, or reclining upon the hill 
and gazing steadfastly upon the water. There is a 
story of treasure hid among the rocks by freeboo- 
ters, and of a beautiful but most unfortunate wo- 
man who fell into their*hands, and was afterwards 
slain by them and buried with their gold, that her 
spirit might guard it against discovery. It is said 
she is sometimes seen in the woods with a sad but 
lovely countenance, and her hair dabbled in blood. 
We are taught to regard the vicinity of that lonely 
stream as peculiarly unholy and unpropitious; there 
it is said the Indians formerly had frequent inter- 
course with Hobbamocko the evil spirit ; and there 
the human agents of the same being, are now be- 
lieved to hold their unhallowed meetings.” 


Raymond Vaughan had become so much in love 
with roaming through the wild and rich forests, 
which presented scenery so new to him, that he de- 
rived very little benefit from the warnings which he 
had received, either from the mouth of the Rev. 
Mr. Williams, or from the ruby lips of his fair 
cousin; in fact the very next morning after the 
conversation just alluded to, he arose with the in- 
tention of making a morning excursion to the creek 
which had been just represented as the scene of so 
many wonders. As he was leaving the “Great 
House,” with this laudable design in view, he was 
accosted by his friend Norton, who though it was 
still an early heur had, it seemed, arisen before him. 

“Do you not marvel at my patience, Vaughan, 
said Norton, “in bearing with the whims of that 
mad cousin ef yours? I am continually the object 
of her ridicule; she exercises her wit upon me 
without mercy ormoderation. It seems to me that 
it is a little hard when she cannot but be sensible 
of the influence which she exercises over my feel- 
ings.” 

ten should not blame Harriet,” replied Vaughan, 
“you are not candid enough with her, perhaps if she 
were as fully aware as you suppose of the power 
which she possesses over your heart, she would 
treat you differently. Instead of confessing your- 
self her humble slave, you rarely meet her without 
engaging in a war of wit and repartee, which you 
must confess is kept upon your side with almost as 
much tartness as upon her’s.” 

«“ What, you would not have me surrender at dis- 
cretion,” said Norton, “if she thus tyrannizes, when 
she but suspects her power, what treatment should 


whereupen in my apprehension, she vanished in 


I experience when she had ascertained its full ex- 
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tent; no, no, you will never convince me; I would 
as soon trust the mercy of an Indian Sachem, as 
that of awoman who knew that my heart was fully 
and irrevocably in her power. Though you look upon 
the ladies as such celestial and ctherial beings, that 
1 suppose we shall not coincide in opinion on this 
subject. But cannot you give me one of your sen- 
timental speeches about women this morning! try 
if you cannot put me in a little better humour with 
the sex.” 

“I am in haste this morning,” answered Vaughan, 
“and have no speeches to throw away upon you; 
my opinion of women you have heard a hundred 
times. Men are wont to call the admiration which 
the lover entertains for his mistrce=s a delusion, a 
transitory dream concerning an imaginary being, 
which can never be realised; I regard it not thus; 
all that the lover imagines the mistress of his heart, 
all that the youthful poet dreams her, all this and 
more is woman capable of realising: such she shall 
be hereafter, such even now in this present scene 
of things she sometimes becomes.” 


“ Really now,” said Norton, “for a man who has dle stature, strong and well proportioned, and with 


never been known to be decidedly in love, you en- 
tertain a very respectful opinion of the ladies, and 
they have much reason to be obliged to you; for 
my part however, I believe that they are mortals 
like the rest of us, beings of like minds. Wise 
men tell us that in order to obtain a knowledge of 
human nature, we must look into our own hearts; I 
admit the rule, and believe that it holds good with 
regard to woman as well as man. If then you 
weuld divine the feelings and sentiments of some 
beautiful creature whom your imagination almost 
tempts you to believe is more than human, have re- 
course to your own breast, ask your own heart what 
would be your thoughts under similar circum- 
stances; and my word for it, you will come nearer 
the truth, then you would by referring to such ro- 
mantic ideas as you have now been expressing.— 
You are yourself sensible, how lamentally such 
etherial ideas would be misapplied, if directed to- 
wards us poor men, supposing for instance the la- 
dies ever entertained them with regard to us.”’ 


“I do not know,” said Vaughan, “I have a high 
idea of human nature; man is a nobie picce of 
workmanship, place him under what circumstances 
you will, Wrong not human nature, sir, we are 
sometimes too deficient in self respect, and think 
too meanly of our species. ‘There is less inequality 
in men who have fallen under different circum- 
stances than is generally supposed ; take the most 
ignorant man, even the wretched negro, whom they 
are introducing I find into our plantations, and 
place him beside the man of rank and education, 
and after all the things in which they are alike, are 
greater than those in which they differ. Look at 
the man even more degraded than the negro, the 
man who is enslaved to his debasing appetites and 
passions; even that man is only a fallen arch-angel; 
even he has his relentings and his regrets, and his 
aspirations after something greater and nobler; even 
he hereafter may be restored from his wanderings 
and his errors, and resume his lest dignity.” 
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pearance, 


“ There begins a chapter of your mystical senti- 
ments, Raymond Vaughan,” said Norton, “ but I 
see you are a true son of that stern republican, 
your father, who so faithfully followed Cromwell, 
until Cromwell deserted his principles; I thought 
you might have lost your ideas of human equality 
and the rights of man at the universities on the 
continent. Perhaps you did well, with your repub- 
lican principles, to leave England; they are not 
much in favour with our merry monarch, king 
Charles, God bless him. But whether our descen- 
dants in these colonies, where there are so many 
independent notions afloat with regard to religion 
and governments, will always continue liege and 
dutiful subjects, I have my doubts. I see however 
I am detaining you, and wish you good morning.” 

The two young men who now parted, though 
they had long been intimate friends, were as dif- 
ferent in their characters, as in their personal ap- 
Norton had an open cheerful and ani- 
mated countenance, and possessed an active and 
enterprising disposition; he was a man of the mid- 


- 
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the light hair and blue eyes oftenest found with 
Englishmen. While the countenance and figure 
of Vaughan, though handsome, graceful and well 
proportioned, exhibited strong indications of the 
melancholic temperament. His form was tall and 
rather slender; his hair black and straight like an 
Indian’s ;_ his eyes black, and his complexion pale. 
It was but a few weeks since he had arrived in 
America, in company with his father’s family, his 
friend Norton and several people of distinction; he 
had not yet concluded in what part of America to 
establish himself permanently, but had hitherto re- 
sided at the Piscataqua plantation. He had found 
but little to interest him in the little settlement at 
the Bank, and having no business to engage his at; 
tention, began to find time hanging rather heavily 
on his hands. He had therefore no sooner parted 
with Norton, on the morning alluded to, than he 
set off upon one of his customary rambles. 


w 
© 
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It was still early in the morning, and though the 
sea fog which overhung the settlement at day 
break was now dissipated, yet the summer sun had 
not yet changed the freshness of the morning air 
into the sultriness of a July day. The immense 
tracts of uninhabited forest land, which stretched 
around in every direction, thickly interspersed with 
rivers, ponds, and undraimed marshes, in the dreary 
winter, added a chilling power unknown in cleared 
and thickly inhabited countries, to the north wind 
as it swept over them; but now, they only served 
to impart a refreshing coolness to the summer 
breezes. Raymond moved swiftly forward, breath- 
ing in enjoyment with the fragrant air as he cross- 
ed the woods in the direction of Little Harbour.— 
Here the first house had been erected which was 
built on the Piscataqua plantation. The house 
was situated on a little peninsula, formed by Little 
Harbour on the North East, and Witch Creek on 
the South, with a wide tract of salt marsh on the 
West. The situation was admirable with reference 
to protection from the natives in those perilous 
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times. The little penMsula contained about five 
hundred acres of land, upon which was a command- 
ing eminence, where a small fortification was con- 
structed at a few rods distance from the house.— 
Here was in after days tke residence of the Went- 
worths, some of whom were governors of the pro- 
vince of New Hampshire; and the name of Went- 
worth place is still retained. Even at this day, the 
remains of the ancient fort can still be discerned. 


Little Harbour was distant but an hour’s walk 
from the bank, even though that walk was to be 
taken through the tangled woods; and Vaughan 
having arrived at the Point, procured a boat and 
prepared to ascend leisurely the Creek. He was 
very much in the lazy mood of J. J. Rousseau, 
who declares that there is no happiness in life equal 
to the pleasure experienced on a mild pleusant day, 
while lying in a boat for hours together gazing at 
the sky, and floating about at random on some 
beautiful and solitary lake. Raymond noted not 
the passage of the hours; the novelty, beauty, and 
wildness of the scene, dissipated the melancholy to 
which he was frequently subject, and afforded him 
amusement, as he sat listlessly in the stern of his 
boat, enjoying the delicious luxury of indulging his 
wayward reveries without interruption. “Ah! 
heedless young man,” would have exclaimed the 
Rev. Mr. Williams, had he been near, “you are in- 
truding upon unhallowed and dangerous scenes, 
and in that careless and idle mood of spirit over 
which the evil one possesses much power.” But 
Raymond apprehended no danger either from mor- 
tal or spiritual enemies, as slowly ascending the 
creek, he sculled his boat deeper and deeper into 
the woods. The sea-birds were seen flying over 
his head, or hovering around their nests on the tall 
trees. While on some point of land or projecting 
rock, stands for hours together the solitary heron, 
musing apparently like some discontented philoso- 
pher, on the evils of this mortal scene; but actually 
in earnest contemplation of some shoal of little fishes 
which he hopes will come within the reach of his 
long beak. After ascending the creek a considerable 
distance, Raymond run his boat inte a little inlet on 
the further side, near a steep woody hill which over- 
hung the water; and having secured it, struck off 
- into the woods. He spent some hours in rambling 
about as chance directed; the wild game was abun- 
dant, but he was in too indolent a humour to pur- 
sue it. The sun was now becoming very oppres- 
sive, and the refreshing coolness of the heavy forest 
was extremely agreeable; as he walked on over hill 
and valley, and forcing his way with great difficulty 
through the tangled underweod, and over the fallen 
and half decayed timber, and now emerging into 
some sunny opening, whence he could descry the 
rocky hills of New England with their sides covered 
with ragged and savage pines, and far off in the 
horizon, her blue mountains mingling with the 
clouds. And then he would seck again the plea- 
sant gloom of the forest, where the sun was wholly 
excluded by the thick foliage, or could seldom dart 
through his arrowy rays. 
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retracing his steps to the spot where he had left his 
boat ; and when at last he attempted to return, un- 
expected difficulties checked his progress. He had 
not observed with sufficient care the direction he 
had taken, and his mind became bewildered; he 
described circles in the forest, returning after an 
hour’s walk to the same place from which he had 
set out; he became entangled in swamps and mo- 
rasses, and met with so many impediments, that it 
was not until twilight was fading away into the 
shades of evening, that to his great relief, he hit 
upon the precise spot where he had left his boat.— 
But here a new obstacle met his view which seem- 
ed likely to delay his return for some hours at least. 
It had not occurred to his mind on landing, to ob- 
serve the state of the tide; and now to his great 
mortification, he found that the water had left his 
boat stranded high upon the shore, and that the 
whole channel of the creek was bare, with the ex- 
ception of a few rods in the middle. What course 
should he now take? To wade through the trea- 
cherous sand, and the sea weed, which covered the 
bed of the creek, would have been too dangerous 
an attempt, even had it not been for the deep and 
rapid current, which still flowed in the middle of 
the channel. ‘The only course seemed to be, to sit 
down and wait patiently for the return of the tide. 
Raymond was armed with musket and dagger; and 
though he would confess no fear even to his own 
heart, it would be too much to say, that no degree 
ef apprehension stirred in his bosom, as having 
carefully new primed his gun, and examined the 
flint, he felt for the handle of his dagger, and half 
drew it from its sheath, as if to ascertain that it 
was in readiness, should there be any occasion for 
its use. Indeed there would have been some ex- 
cuse for the apprehension, even in the bosom of a 
hardy settler, accustomed to every species of ad- 
venture in the wild wood. One musket would af- 
ford little protection against a full herd of wolves, 
should their keen scent attract them in that direc- 
tion; and a single combat by night, and alone, in 
the dark woods, with the bear, the wild cat, or the 
catamount, was no encounter to be contemplated 
with indifference even by a brave man. Besides, 
these woods which in time of war were full of In- 
dians, frequently gave shelter to them in time o! 
peace ; as they were sometimes even now discove!- 
ed skulking about their old lurking places; and Ray- 
mond now recollected what before he had not paid 
proper attention to, that Madam Bridget had re- 
marked, after describing some of the horrors of the 
old Pequod war in 1627, that a renewal of simila! 
scenes was apprehended. Some circumstances ha¢ 
recently occurred to exasperate the feelings of the 
Indians against the English. A formal peace wa: 
by no means a sufficient protection to the white man. 
if found alone in the woods by a company of these 
savages. But it was not alone on such dangers 
that the thoughts of the imaginative student turned 
under these circumstances, and with his peculia! 
temperament and cast of mind. He was a strange! 
in America, and unaccustomed to the aspect of the 
gloomy wilderness, now rendered more hideous by 


Noon had already past ere Raymond thought of 
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the darkness of night. Could Raymond forget that 
he was now alone on the edge of that boundless 
and unexplored forest, which, in the opinion of the 
learned divines of the country, was almost entirely 
given up to the sway of evil spirits, who as in times 
of old, wandered about in these desert places seek- 
ing rest, but finding it not. Of late, too, as he had 
frequently been told, the prince of darkness most 
manifestly had been walking to and fro in the land, 
roaming about seeking whom he might devour.— 
He had also his allies among the children of Adam; 
many it was known had yielded to his power, and 
had become his servants, and they were now 
scarcely less dreaded than their master himself.— 
Some of the native Indians had even confessed 
having frequent intercourse with Hobbamokko ; he 
often appeared to them, as they said, and sometimes 
carried them off. 


The moon now arose in the mild evening sky, 
gilding with her bright beams, the wild, but beauti- 
ful scene, and shining far around on hill, and stream, 
and forest. Raymond ascended the little hill near 
him, and seated himself on the top of the cliff, 
which descended perpendicularly to the water; he 
was in the shade of the trees, and could not be seen 
from the side of the creek, though he could himself 
command a complete view of the scene around, 
with the exception of the dark woods behind, into 
which his view could not penetrate. He now per- 
ceived that his return was likely to be delayed lon- 
ger than he at first anticipated; the width of the 
water in the channel continued to diminish ; from 
which it appeared that the tide had not yet turned, 
but was still falling. It was one of the soft balmy 
nights of summer, and the air so far from being 
chilling, was almost sultry. Nothing was to be 
heard but the hum ef beetles, and occasionally the 
scream of the sea-birds, which collecting in great 
numbers, were preparing for a moonlight feast upon 
the flats, while all alone, the banks of the creek 
glittered with the light of the fire flies. 


The recollection of the marvels which had been 
told the night before to Raymond, concerning this 
haunted creek, now naturally occurred to his mind; 
at first this gave him so little concern, that he amus- 
ed his fancy by giving lose to his imagination, and 
endeavouring to assign localities to the different le- 
gends which he had heard. But as the night 
waxed later, the idea of their possible reality began 
to intrude upon his mind, and to cause some unea- 
siness, in spite of this efforts to the contrary. Every 
thing connected with the invisible world is so mys- 
terious, that in relations concerning it, even a man 
of strong mind hardly knows how much he can 
safely admit or reject; even such a man when alone, 
at the hour of midnight, is half disposed to allow 
the possibility of what he before received with un- 
qualified sceptism, or with ridicule. And so was it 
now with Raymond. What if those strange ac- 
counts should after all, be true, and I should be 
now at once convinced of their reality, and punished 
for my incredulity, was a thought, whieh, though 
not harboured, now flitted across his mind with in- 
creased frequency. Unless all the inhabitants of 


haunted stream. Not after all, that any of these 


|dicule at his expense. At length the tide began 
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these wild regions, said he te himself, learned as 
well as unlearned, are mistaken in their epinions, 
(and how know IJ, astranger as I am, by what evi- 
dence they may have been convinced,) I am now 
in eminent danger from spiritual enemies; enemies, 
the extent of whose power, as ‘well as the manner 
of its operation is entirely unknown. So at least 
my friend the preacher would tell me, solitary and 
alone as I am in this unholy place, and by this 


ideas excited much apprehension on his mind; 
their principal effect was to excite his imaginatien, 
and import a little interest to an adventure, which 
would have appeared otherwise as only vexatious, 
and calculated on his return, to awaken a little ri- 


slowly te rise; but Raymond must still be obliged 
to wait some hours before the water will reach his 
boat. As he sat gazing at the sky, and the wild, 
tranquil, and fascinating scene around, a drowsi- 
ness, the natural effect of his recent exertions and 
fatigue, began to come over his senses; his mind 
began to wander; andevery object of the surround- 
ing scene became mingled in strange confusion; at 
last the dull god sleep, in spite of his efforts, took 
possession of his faculties. At length he seemed to 
start, and awake suddenly; he was sensible that he 
had been sleeping, though he knew not how long, 
and could not tell what had so suddenly aroused 
him. At the first moment ef awakening, he was 
unconscious of his situation, and it was some mi- 
nutes before he could separate the reality from the 
wild dreams, whieh during sleep had haunted his 
imagination. Until suddenly recollecting himself, 
he started up, and bent hastily forward to ascertain 
the state of the tide; it was high water—but he 
hardly noticed it, for the object which now met his 
view, engrossed his whole attention. It was the 
appearance of a beautiful female immediately be- 
fore him on the creek, at the distance of but a few 
rods from the base of the hill. She was sitting mo- 
tienless, though, what she rested upon, he could 
hardly tell; it seemed more like an ark of gossamer, 
than a boat. She was not entirely unattended; a 
small dark form, of a size like a boy of ten years of 
age, was sitting by her side. 

Raymond, hardly trusting the evidence of his 
senses, gazed with astonishment and admiration, 
not unmingled with fear, at the phantom before 
him. The moon seemed to shine with increased 
and unnatural brightness, and falling with its rays 
directly upon the figures before him, which were 
just beyond the dark shadows of the trees, revealed 
them distinctly to his view. 


The beauty of the female was dazzling; her 
form was perfect, and was decked in splendid, 
though strange ornaments ; and there was a wild- 
ness and restlessness in her large dark eyes, which 
seemed hardly of this earth, Her white arms 
were bare, and her beautiful neck; and there was a 
glitter of silver, and ef what seemed to be gems 
intermingled with plumes, about her dress and her 
raven hair. There was a degree of sadness ming- 
led with pride in her countenance ; though it was 
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to leave it almost beyond his reach; but in the ex- 


$2 


difficult to comprehend the meaning of its expree- 
sion;—it might be cruelty,—it certainly was diffe- 
rent from the mild, and amiable expression which 
he had been accustomed to expect in woman, That 
strange expression must have been stainped by dif- 
ferent sentiments and ideas,from those which usually 
pervade the female breast; it was stamped perhaps 
by feelings and passions unknown to humanity.— 
Raymond in his eagerness pressed forward to the 
utmost verge of the cliff, and leaned over, support- 
ing himself by the branch of a tree; the phantom 
seemed to raise her eyes towards him, though with- 
out apparent interest, and stillremained motionless. 
It was impossible to tell whether she perceived him 
as he stood among the tall trees, or whether he was 
still unnoticed; he essayed to speak, but his voice 
faltered, and his words were but half formed; and 
hardly knowing what he did, he rushed madly 
down the hill, The water had already risen so far 
above the place where he had fastened his boat, as 


cited state of his mind, the delay was but momen- 
tary. He instantly pushed forward his boat towards 
the point of the cliff. “I will approach nearer,” 
said he to himself “ be it woman, or a demon ani- 
mating that beautiful form, or some genii of this 
wild country, which situated on the utmost limits 
of the earth, almost seems te be removed from un- } 
der the care of the creator. Scarcely a minute 
elapsed from the time he stood upon the top of the 
rock, until he turned the point with his boat; but 
the phantom had disappeared. He was now in the 
precise spot where the beautiful female had been 
seen, and there appeared no possible place of con- 
cealment; but the lovely vision had vanished. It 
was now midnight, no living thing could be seen 
or heard; the sea-birds on the rising of the tides 
had retreated to their nests in the woods; not even 
the drowning hum of the beetle could be heard, but 
all nature was hushed in perfect repose. 


“ The moon seemed to shine brighter, and with a 
strange and peculiar light; the fair queen of night, 
seems to have been associated in all ages, with the 
idea of enchantments, and incantations; there is 
something in her rays at which we almost shudder, 
as they look down upon some lonely and solitary 
place; or shine upon the pale visage of the uncon- 
scious sleeper. It seemed to Raymond as though 
some superior and pervading consciousness, which 
he could not see, though he could feel its influence, 
were gazing upen him. “Can such things be ?”’ 
said he to himself, as with his mind fevered and be- 
wildered, he leaned back in his boat, forgetting that 
the proper course for him, was to hurry home from 
this dangerous place with the greatest expedition, 
while the power of return still remained; but it 
seemed as though energy of mind and power of 
exertion had forsaken him; leaving him helpless, 
and without strength. He had remained, however, 
but a few moments in this state of torpor and men- 
tal imbecility, when upon his suddenly turning his 
head, the beautiful female was again in sight, with 
her dark attendant, a short distance before him; his 
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fixed upon him; and all apprehension absorbed in 
interest and admiration; and as the figure still kept 
her eyes riveted upon him, with a calm and fixed, 
but stern gaze, he at length summoned up sufficient 
resolution to address her. 

“ Lady,” said he, “you seem to be almost alone 
and in a wild place; I pray you accept of my pro- 
tection; I am now on my way to the settlement, 
which is but a short distance hence, and will con- 
duct you thither.” “ Are you so sure of a speedy 
return ?”’ repeated the lady, with a scornful smile. 
And then she added with a milder tone, while her 
countenance abated a little of its sternness, though 
her aspect was still severe; “If you knew me better, 
you would beg for my protection, instead of offer- 
ing me yours; your arm may hardly avail to save 
yourself,” 

“ Why that ominous tone, lovely lady, cried the 
student: would to heaven that I were better ac- 
quainted with you; but if you will not permit me 
to escort you to the settlementy.suffer me to attend 
you to your own home; it cannot be far distant, or 
you would not be found here in this solitary place, 
and at such an hour; pardon my importunity ; let 
the dangers to which I am sure you are exposed, 
though you seem insensible of them, serve for my 
excuse.” 

“T need none of your protection,” again replied 
the lady, “and you know not what you ask; you 
may reach my dwelling otherwise, and sooner than 
you wish, and may repent your visit when it is too 
late; it is not of their own will that your race visit 
my domains; and seldom do they return. If you 
wish to follow me, however, I do not object.” 


“ Beautiful being, you bespeak me harshly,” re- 
joined the youth, ‘‘ I can never repent going where 
you are found ; but will you be so cruel as to denv 
me the satisfaction of thinking I can render you any 
service ; I swear to you, I would risk my life, nay 
almost my immortal soul in your cause.” 


A peculiar expression flashed from the bright eye 
of the Phantom Lady, as he uttered these last 
words; it seemed something like pleasure, or exul- 
tation, mingled with surprise; her aspect became 
milder, and she seemed about to speak, when at 
that instant, a strange low noise was heard from the 
shore. It wus something like the human voice, but 
if it was a articulate sound, Raymond could net 
understand its import. The lady started as if re- 
cognising tle summons; and Raymond eagerly di- 
rected his eyes towards the shore; it was an unfor- 
tunate glance, fer when he again turned towards the 
lady, her skiff, if skiff it might be called, was just 
gliding around the extremity of the hill. He caught 
her last glance, and as she disappeared behind the 
projecting cliff, she seemed to beckon him with her 
hand; but the meaning of the gesture he could not 
determine, it might have been menacing, it might 
have been an invitation to follow her; but it was 50 
sudden, that he could not understand its import.— 
Raymond hesitated, it was but for a moment; the 
next instant he was urging his boat swiftly to the 
shore, in the direction which she had taken. “Beau- 


heart beat thick as he perceived that her gaze was 


tiful vision,” cried he, “if that fair form contains 
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an angel of darkness alluring to destruction, I can-| 


not resist the spell.” 

But when he had turned the projecting cliff, the 
Phantom Lady had again disappeared; he thought, 
however, that he heard a slight rustling among the 
leaves in the woods, at the only point where the 
lady, if woman she was, could have landed without 
being seen by him. But there, too, when he had 
pushed his boat ashore, was no sign of boat or of 
living being, either on the water or on the shore; so 
infatuated however was Raymond, that, as if insti- 
gated by some secret and irresistible power, he 
sprung into the woods, and began to search the 
banks of the creek. When a horrible howling as 
of wolves at a distance, suddenly broke upon the 
aight air; and was responded by the cry of a screech 
owl from an aged oak inimediately over Raymond’s 
head; a cloud at that moment passed over the face 
of the moon, and a rising wind began tosigh through 
the forest. A dreadful sense of loneliness, and a 
horror as of darkness, sunk upon the mind of the 


‘student ; of his return home, he was scarcely con- 


scious; nor to the answer he gave to the eager en- 
quiries of his friends concerning the cause of his 
detention; but whether he satisfied their curiosity 
or not on this last particular, he relieved their 
anxiety, by appearing before them a little after 
midnight, as they sat up watching for his arrival, 
and apprehending the worst from his protracted delay. 

That was a restless night for Raymond; if fora 
moment, a broken slumber crept over his senses, 
the wildest visions disturbed his sleep; and his 
waking fancies were scarcely more rational. The 
image of the lovely female still haunted his imagi- 
nation; now he seemed to be following her in dark- 
ness through the lonely woods, when suddenly her 
large and restless eyes became more wild and fierce 
in their expression; her beauty vanished, her form 
changed, and she stands confessed a demon in all 
his horrors; again he is rowing his boat up the 
creek in pursuit of her phantom skiff, which he la- 
bours in vain to overtake, though making the most 
frantic exertions, and straining every nerve to the 
utmest; until at length she moors her boat by the 
side of a gloomy rock; the mouth of a dark cave 
appears atits base; her colour fades, her ornaments 
fall eff, and with a shriek she sinks into the cave 
the melancholy spirit of her who was murdered by 
pirates. But it was not in these forms of terror 
that she oftenest appeared to his imagination; it 
was in beauty, in sadness, in hopeless sorrow ; she 
now seemed some lonely woman of mortal race, 
who had been beguiled into the service of the 
enemy of man. Ah! how unlike the withered 
hags who usually became his agents. And was 
she then irremediably lost, and forever? He was al- 


| Most ready to share her fate. Unhappy creature! 


she might now repent in vain the service of her 
hard master; while gradually and insensibly her 
character and feelings were changing into a terrible 
resemblance of her future associates, as one by one, 
the attributes of humanity, and the passions, the 
virtues, and the amiable weaknesses of woman 
Were passing away. Again she seemed in his 


dreams some rebel genii of the Eastern mythology; 
repentant, and not entirely without hope, but still 
condemned to ages of sorrow and terrible retribu- 
tion; ah! how unmeet to be sustained by her de- 
licate form ! 


It was with these tender and melancholy ideas 
uppermost in his mind, that Raymond, strange as it 
may seem, was found near the close of the succeed- 
ing day, on the same haunted creek, and near the 
place of his former interview with the beautiful fe- 
male; but though he lingered until twilight, the ap- 
parition did not again appear. The mind of the 
student was filled almost te overflowing with a 
tender melancholy, which, in a smaller degree 
would have been delicious; but in its full extent 
was too oppressive; the unaccustomed tears even 
gushed frem his eyes, as he sunk down overpower- 
ed by this melting mood. The scenery of Witch 
Creek wes always remarkable for its pensive beau- 
ty, and. now this characteristic was felt in its full 
force. Raymond awaited net the hour of midnight, 
nor the rising of the moon; and no boding owl 
started him with her cries as he returned sadly 
homeward; but the mild evening star shone bright- 
ly upon the waters, and the whippoorwill sent forth 
her plaintive notes. “If it was a demon that 
crossed my path,” said Vaughan to himself, “why 
does he now avoid me? why with ominous warn- 
ings did he attempt to dissuade me from following 
him into the desert.” Had he put this question to 
his Rev. friend, the preacher, instead of vainly pro- 
posing it to himself, he would have received for an- 
swer: the artful fiend sometimes affects to shun his 
intended victim, when he perceives his allurements 
too strong to be resisted; even as the skillful angler 
withdraws his bait that it may be pursued ; or the 
wary damsel, affects coyness only that she may fas- 
ten her chains the more securely. 


But it really seemed as if some power of fasci- 
nation, some potent spell had been fixed upon Ray- 
mond Vaughan. Day after day, he continued his 
visits to the banks of the haunted stream, and if 
we might judge from the flashing of his eye, and 
the alacrity of his step, he must have been more 
successful than before in again meeting with the 
object of his pursuit. He now spent a great part 
of the day in the woods, and frequently did not re- 
turn home until midnight. In vain his friends re- 
monstrated upon his strange course of conduct, in 
vain they enquired anxiously concerning the 
causes of his changed appearance and demeanour. 
Vaughan heeded not their remonstrances,ner the evil 
surmises of the good people of the settlement, who 
regarded with more than suspicion his frequent and 
unseasonable visits to a place of such bad repute, 
He was indeed an altered man, moody, unsociable, 
and melancholy, he shunned society, and never 
seemed happy but when setting out on his wonted 
excursion. And late at night too, when all good 
christians whose consciences disturbed them not 
should have been in their beds; the light was still 
burning in his chamber, and his form might be seen 
darkening the casement, as with hurried and irre- 


gular steps he paced the floor of his apartment. 
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Things went on this way, for a week or two, 
without any light having been thrown on the ob- 
ject of Mr. Vaughan’s frequent visits to the Creek ; 
when finally female curiosity seemed likely to ef. 
fect the denouement, and bring matters to an ec- 
claircissement. One morning, as Raymond was 
seen rapidly issuing from the settlement, in the ac- 
customed direction, Goodman Barnes, (for by this 
humble appellation, we must designate him, as in 
those days of scrupulous jealously, with regard to 
titles, he could not aspire to the honourable desig- 
nation of Mr.) received to his great astonishment 
and dismay, the most sudden, unqualified, and pe- 
remptory orders, from his good wife, to follow the 
steps of Raymond at a distance—and ascertain in 
what manner he employed his time in the woods. 
The good-man was too much accustomed to obe- 
dience to dispute the orders of his helpmate, when 
given in so decided a tone; he knew that remon- 
strances would be utterly unavailing, and, there- 
fore, without uttering a single syllable, instantly 
arose, took down his musket, and after securing, 
unknown to his loving partner, a bottle of some 
courage, inspiring liquid, as the companion of his 
dangerous way, issued out, mounted his horse, and 
with a heavy heart set out in pursuit of Vaughan. 
He necessarily proceeded slowly in riding through 
the woods; a chubby red-headed son of his, was 
therefore, able to keep up with his horse; this bey 
who was about fourteen years of age, seemed dis- 
posed to share in the glory of his father’s adven- 
ture, and even ventured to attend him as far as the 
bank of the creek; but, when to his horror, his fa- 
ther, after leaving the horse in his charge, set out 
in a boat to cross the creek, he fled blubbering 
home, declaring that his father had become almost 
as much bewitched as the strange gentleman. His 
report was the last intelligence that was heard of 
the good-man on that day. It was now near the 
dawn of morning, when the alarmed wife of Good- 
man Barnes, who was still watching with excited 
nerves and vain lamentations, for the return of her 
husband, had her fears wrought up to a pitch of 
horror, and almost phrensy, by the sound of the 
most hideous yells which now burst upon her ear ; 
she could see nothing, for it was that period of in- 
tense darkness, which precedes the dawn of day.— 
But there was a rushing as of feet, around and past 
her habitation: and a trampling as of heavy feet, 
er of hoofs, even in the very enclosure which sur- 
rounded her house. This noise presently ceased ; 
but she thought she could still hear near the door, 
a sound as of panting and sobbing; the house was 
not far from other dwellings, but the good-woman 
at that moment would not have opened the doer to 
call for aid, for the price of a thousand worlds. It 
was strange that her neighbours had not been 
awakened by these dreadful sounds; but they must 
have been buried in deep sleep; and if they were 
partially aroused by the noise, they might have 
confounded it with the accustomed bawling of wild 
beasts. Be this as it may, the goodwife, who with 
the exception of her children, was alone in the 
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of day; when cautiously looking through the case- 
ment ef the window, she saw no spectre, but the 
horse on which her husband had set off the morn- 
ing before; he was in a condition, however, which 
renewed all her fears for the safety of the good- 
man. The poor animal was lying upon the ground 
evidently expiring; his tongue hung from his 
mouth; his eyes were almost starting from their 
sockets; and the blood was issuing from a ghastly 
wound in his side. 

It was no sooner day, than good-wife Barnes 
learned that her fears had been participated more 
generally than she had supposed. In the Great 
House, all was alarm and confusion; Vaughan had 
not returned, and the minister who had rode out a 
short distance from the bank the day before, was 
also missing. A company /of men were imme- 
diately assembled, and sent out with arms to ex- 
plore the country. On reaching the banks of the 
creek, they soon discovered lying upon the shore, 
the senseless body of Goodman Barnes. Upon a 
nearer approach, signs of life were discovered ; afd 
upon close examination, no marks of violence were 
diseerned upon his body; but he still seemed to be 
labouring under the combined effects of fear, of 
bodily exhaustion, and of stimulating liquor.— 
Strange and marvellous were the accounts which 
Barnes dealt out to his gaping auditors, upon his 
recovering himself sufficiently to answer their nu- 
merous enquiries. He had lost sight of Vaughan, 
he said, upon entering the woods en the other side 
of the creek; and after wandering about for some 
time in an unavailing pursuit; he felt an unac- 
countable drowsiness stealing over his senses; find- 
ing it impossible to resist its influence, he threw 
himself down by the root of 2 large tree, and re- 
signed himself to sleep. Upon awakening, he 
found to his great terror that it was evening; and 
that he was surrounded by a strange looking com- 
pany of dark beings; he could not tell whether 
they were human beings or evil spirits. He was 
transported along by them through the mazy woods, 
he knew not how, until he came to what seemed to 
be palaces, or the most magnificent bowers; they 
were splendidly illuminated with lamps and torches, 
and glittered in silver and jewels, But more inter- 
esting objects soon met his sight, as he lay entranc- 
ed and unable to move near the beautiful bowers. 
They seemed to be a large assembly of witches and 
warlocks, and if he might be allowed to hazard a 
conjecture, their infernal masters were also present. 
Raymond Vaughan, he also perceived to his great 
horror, was there, and the banished minister, Ma- 
thew Williams, was also present; “this false Ju- 
das,’ exclaimed Barnes, “who bas manifestly sold 


himself to the great enemy, was in mockery cele- 
As for Raymond, he bes 


brating religious rites,”’ 


already suffering the reward of his wickedn 
being chained, and in the power of a spectre, whose 
terrible eyes he himself dared not to look upon, 
though at a distance, it wore the form of a beauti- 
ful woman. 

But here we must take leave of Goodman Barnes 


house, remained in speechless terror until the dawn 


and his auditors for the present; leaving it for them 
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to determine, whether there was any foundation for 
his strange narrative, or whether it arose entirely 
from the fumes of the liquor, which he had evident- 
ly used to access; this, however, we will add,—he 
was utterly unable to give any intelligible account of 
the manner in which he had reached the side of the 
creek nearest the settlement. 


We must now return to Raymond Vaughan, who 
the day after his second and unsuccessful excur- 
sion on Witch Creek, was again seated in his boat 
opposite the little hill, where two evenings before 
he had met that fair apparition, the remembrance 
of whieh still haunted his imagination. It was a 
dark and misty day, though there was no rain ; and 
the clouds swept gloomily along the forest. It was 
not far from sunset, as Raymond came opposite to 
the hill; he had this day rowed higher up the 
Creek than before, and was now returning home- 
ward. When as he passed the cliff, he perceived a 
proud and dark form standing motionless upon the 
top of the rock; as he gazed upon it, Raymond 
perceived that it was in the dress of the Indian 
warrior, of whom he had so often heard such ter- 
rible accounts. But the figure before him might 
well answer the idea of some fallen arch angel; as 
he steod, tall and erect, with a countenance in which 
slumbered as in a dead celumn, the fiercest pas- 
sions ; his arms, plumes, and war dress, gave to his 
stature a still mure majestic appearance; while the 
war paint upon his countenance gave to it a yet 
fiercer expression. He looked calmly upon Ray- 
mond for a moment, and then walked slowly into 
the woods. At this moment, a slight boat was seen 
pushing from the shore, while in it appeared the 
beautiful lady, who was the object of his pursuit, 
with her dark attendant still by her side. 

“T feared I should never meet you again,” cried 
the student, “you have been constantly in my 
thoughts since first I saw you.” 

“ Was it then in quest of me,” replied the lady, 
with a mild and gentle countenance, “that you 
yesterday returned to this stream? I saw you 
and saved you from dangers to which you were 
not aware.” 


“ And may I ask,” said Raymond, “ who is the 
fair protectress to whom I am so much indebted ?” 

“ A sachem is any father,’ replied the female, 
with a haughty air, “and the terrible chiefs, Mogg 
and Madokawando, are my kindred; but my mo- 
ther was a daughter of the white man; my coun- 
tenance is like her’s but my blood is red, and my 
heart is the heart of a daughter of an Indian 
warrior. Did you never hear the name of Meta- 
mora? The chief is not of my tribe, but often 
when fatigued with hunting, or red with the blood 
of his enemies, has he reposed in the cabin of his 
friend, my father.” 

“ Fair princess,” said the student, “ by what name 
shall I address you ?” 

“My father calls me Namaokie; but my mother 
gave me the name of Atlanta; she taught me the 
language of the white men, and some of their learn- 
ing; but she could not make my heart soft.” 

“T fear you think too meanly of the white man, 
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beautiful Atlanta,” said the student, “ since first I 
saw Atlanta, I have thought of nothing but her; 
there are no daughters of the white men half so live- 
ly as Atlanta.” 

“Do you talk of love!” said the maiden; “ how 
can a white man love? The pale faces are slaves; 
they have no time to love; an old Indian squaw 
would disdain to dig in the earth all her life like 
the pale faces. But the red men are not slaves; 
they are hunters and warriors; they do not shut 
themselves up in close cabins like old women, they 
roam about at will through the great forest; and 
look upon the sun and the stars, and the streams, 
and the flowers ; they have time to think of love.” 

“The white men too have their warriors,” re- 
plied the student, “I will become a war chief.” 

“Let the white man think of the daughters of 
the pale faces,” said Atlanta; “their hearts are 
soft; they would tremble to hear the death song of 
a warrior; they would turn away their eyes when 
he was bound for torture. My heart two was once 
weak, for my mother was a daughter of the pale 
faces ; I saw a captive bound to the stake and the 
fires kindled ; and I heard the warrior’s death song ; 
he was a brave chief, and feared not pain; but my 
heart was then weak; I turned to my father to ask 
that his arrow might pierce the heart of the suffer- 
ing chief; but my eye caught the stern glance of 
Metamora, and I was ashamed ; the women of my 
tribe were gazing on the dying brave with calm 
countenances, and I too learned to look on torture, 
without shrinking ; my heart now is hard.” 


“ You tell me,” answered Raymond, “ to think of 
the daughters of the pale faces ; I have seen Atlanta, 
and shall never think of them more.” 

“ What shall Atlanta say ?” asked the maiden, 
modestly ; “ whenever she had seen one of the pale 
faces, she has been wont to say to her warriors, are 
your tomahawks sharp? But now Atlanta has 
seen a white man, and she has said to her warriors, 
spare his life. Ifthe white man has business with 
the father of Atlanta, let him seek him yonder in 
the woods; the father of Atlanta is a great sachem.”’ 

«“ But where shall I meet you again,” asked the 
student, “I will see the sachem, your father.” 


“The canoe of Atlanta can sometimes be seen 
here upon the water,” replied the princess, 

After this interview with his beautiful princess, 
Raymond as has been before stated, made daily ex- 
cursions to Witch Creek, and the surrounding 
woods. He was now under the effect of real en- 
chantment, the enchantment of love; and it bewil- 
dered all his mind, and absorbed all his thoughts.— 
The fair Atlanta was, as she asserted, the daughter 
ef a white woman ; and her father too was a white 
man, for she was only the adopted daughter of the 
sachem whom she called her sire. While she was 
yet a child, hardly past the age of infancy, her mo- 
ther, a woman of distinction, had been made pri- 
soner by the Indians. They retained her in cap- 
tivity during life, and the beautiful child was 
breught up in the customs of the Indians, and im- 
bibed their feelings, and passions, and prejudices.— 
Curiosity at first prompted her to approach the 
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boat of the white man, whom she did not dread, 
regarding him, surrounded as he was by her war- 
riors, as already a captive; and she looked upon 
him with a stern gaze, as a descendant of a hated 
race, and devoted to speedy destruction. But her 
gratitude had been excited by his apparent concern 
for her safety, and she with difficulty prevailed upon | 
her countrymen to spare his life. The peculiar 
circumstances under which she was first seen, by 
the imaginative student, might have added a feeling 
of romance to the interest which she excited; but 
her beauty appeared no less brilliant when seen by 
day, and viewed more calmnly. When indeed the 
stern glance of the warrior maiden, as she gazed 
upon the deadly foe of her tribe, had so wen upon 
his heart; what must afterwards have been the in- 
fluence of the mildness and tenderness with which 
she received him. But the stern and crafty chief- 
tain, her father, had views and designs far different 
from his daughter, in admitting the advances of 
Raymond. 

Vaughan, had with great difficulty, persuaded 
Matthew Williams to attend him in his excursion 
into the forest, on the day in which Barnes had 
met with his unpleasant adventure. The strange 
rites alluded to, in the veracious account of the lat- 
ter worthy personage, were no other as may na- 
turally be supposed, than the marriage ceremonies 
of the English church. And it was a most lucky 
circumstance for Barnes, in the state of intoxica- 
tion into which he had fallen, that the ferocious 
herd of wolves which pursued his unlucky quad- 
ruped, did not light upon him. Raymond procur- 
ed the silence of the minister, with regard to his 
marriage with the fair pagan; and the story of 
Barnes, was always looked upon as a dream, arising 
from the fumes of the liquor which he had swal- 
lowed in such copious draughts. The marriage of 
Raymond, consequently, and the object of his fre- 
quent excursions, still remained a secret with re- 
gard to the good people of the Piscataqua plantation. 

In his frequent visits to his fair bride, Raymond 
had occasional intercourse with the warriors of her 
tribe; stern, dreadful men, who never smiled. They 
had the scorn of Spartans, for the menial occupa- 
tions of the white men; liberty was the great object 
of their love; while many of the softer feelings of 
humanity they despised, as unworthy of a man.— 
Indeed as they strided through the forest, with their 
calm and haughty aspect, they seemed to scorn hu- 
manity. Aptanc living representatives they seem- 
ed, the spirit of the gioomy wilderness in which they 
resided. 

Their motives in admitting a white man to an 
alliance with their tribe, soon became apparent; 


they had supposed that he would as a thing of | 


course, consider himself an adopted son of their 
tribe, and aid them in executing the terrible and 


general scheme of vengeance, which they were | 


even then projecting against the English. Bnt 
when they found that all the tenderness and the 
entreaties of Atlanta, were of no avail, in bringing 
her husband to coincide with their plans, their rage 
become terrible; and it was from the dread of its 


REFLECTION—THE AUTUMN EVENING. 


effects, that Atlanta consented at last to leave her 


savage countrymen, and accompany Raymond to the 
settlements of the English. 


REFLECTION, 
And J must die! this mortal frame 
Must mingle with its parent earth, 
And my undying spirit, wing 
lts way, to God who gave it birth. 
But how 1 shall put off this clay, 
And when I shall resign my breath— 
Is known to him, and him alone, 
Who proved victorious over death. 
While through these veins flows youthful blood, 
While every thing affords delight, 
And every view of future bliss— 
Imagination pictures bright. 
Then may go out the fixed decree, 
Then may I leave all earthly things, 
My spirit from its burden flee, 
Soar upwards on immortal wings. 
Perhaps when middle age arrives, 
And nearly past th’ alloted day, 
The “last dread enemy ” may come, 
From hence to summon me away. 
Or when my head is grey with age, 
And I look forward to my end; 
He in whose hands are life and death, 
May the “ destroying angel” send. 
But when from earth 1 shall depart, 
Though 1 am not allowed to know, 
Whether at morn, in noon, or eve, 


Lord ! may I be prepared to go. E. C.J. 


THE AUTUMN EVENING. 
Behold the western evening light! 
It melts in evening gloom ; 
So calmly christians sink away, 
Descending to the tomb. 
The winds breathe low ! the withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree ; 
So gently glows the parting breath, 
When good men cease to be. 


How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed! 

"Tis like the peace the christian gives 
‘Tu mourners round his bed. 

How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast ! 

’Tis ike the memory left behind, 
W hen loved ones breath their last. 


And now above the dews of night, 
The yellow star appears ; 

So faith springs in the heart of those 
Whose eyes are dimm’d with tears. © 

But soon the morning’s happier light, 
Ite glury shall restore ; 

And eyelids that are seal’din death 
Shall wake to close no more. 
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MOSQUE OF OMAR—ZWINGER PALACE—OLD MAID'S PETITION. 37 


PULPIT ON THE MOSQUE OF OMAR, JERUSALEM. | 


The prophet Jeremiah, foretelling the desola- 
tion of Jerusalem and the abandonment of the 
ungrateful and disobedient Israelites by the Al- 
mighty, introduces the Deity as saying, “I have 
forsaken mine house,” meaning the temple.— 
This declaration unquestionably referred to the 
desolation made by the Babylonians, when Jeru- 
salem was sacked by Nebuchadnezzar. It may 
however be — in a wider sense to the Al- 
mighty finally forsaking the place, where he had 
declared that he would “ put his name.” Liter- 
ally, indeed, may it be affirmed that God has 
‘** forsaken his house,” since Mount Moriah, on 
which was erected the magnificent temple of 
Solomon, is now covered by the mosque of Omar, 
in which the followers of the pseudo-prophet of 
Arabia offer their devotions. 

The reader's attention is invited to the truly 
splendid Pu.pir delineated in the accompany- 
ing engraving. It is situated on the highest 
platform of the mosque, and nearly opposite to 
its southern gate, called the Gate of Prayer.— 
The material of which it is composed is of white 
marble, with the exception of the small columns, 
which are of verde antique, rossa antico, &c.— 
From whatever point it is viewed, it has a pic- 
turesque appearance; and it is of the usual 
form of the pulpits found in the Mahommedan 
mosques. The enterprising artist, by whom it 
was sketched, was the first European who was 
ever permitted to make a drawing in this mosque, 
which in the estimation of the Moslems is in- 
ferior in point of sanctity only to the Caaba at 
Mecca. It should seem that this pulpit is but 
rarely used for the purpose of preaching ; as, 
during nearly two months of daily visits to the 
mosque of Omar, Mr. Catherwood never once 
heard the Imam preach from it ;—a small pulpit 
in the interior of that building being used for 
that purpose. It is probably of equal antiquity 
with the mosque itself, though Mr. C. observed 
no date by which its age could be determined. 


INTERIOR OF ZWINGER PALACE, DRESDEN. 


This name, der Zwinger, is appropriated to 
the gardens of the Royal Palace at Dresden, ra- 
ther than to the palace itself. 

These gardens contain a magnificent build- 
ing, in which there is a cabinet of natural cu- 
riosities; a gallery of prints, illustrating the pro- 
gress of engraving from the infancy of the art; 
and a collection of anatomical preparations ; to- 
gether with a show-room of mathematical in- 
struments. The palace itself is a very superb 
building—the floor being of the most exquisite 
marble, and the walls lined with magnificent 
mirrors. 

The palace and gardens cembined, present a 
spectacle unsurpassed, of its Kind, in Europe. 


A celebrated poacher, who had emigrated to 
America, being met in his new country, bya 
person who knew his propensity in the old, was 
congratulated on being anle to pursue it with 
impunity ; to which he replied, * if you will be- 
lieve me, | scarcely ever think about it, for 
there is nobody here that seeks to hinder us.’ 


4 


THE OLD MAID’S PETITION. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor o!d maid, 

W hose years, alas! have numbered forty-four! 
But owns to twenty-five; and feels afraid 

That all her chance is gone—for ever Moore. 


This youthful garb my eagerness bespeaks, 

This morning cap proelaims my lengthened years, 
And many a wrinkle in my grief-worn cheeks, 

Has oft been wet with disappointment’s tcars. 


Yon ball, for which a sovereign I paid, 
So tempting, balked my wishes at the last, 
Though Weippert there the music had purveyed, 
And Gunter a magnificent repast. 


{lard is the fate of maids no longer young! 
Deaf to my hints were ail the dancing men: 
And envying in my heart the blooming throng, 
I waltzed with partners of threescore-and-ien ! 


Oh! let me but avoid the wretched doom, 
Which menaces olo maids, as gossips tell, 
When they have passed the precincts of the tomb 
To, lead the apes they loved on earth, in hell! 


Should 1 reveal the sdurces of my grief, 
If soft humanity e’er touched their breast, 
Sure bachelors could not withhold relief! 
And pitying offers would not be represt! 


Heaven sends us offers! why shou'd we refuse ? 
*T is that has brought me to the state you sce ; 

And should they hesitate too long to choose, 
Young ladies soon will grow old maids like me! 


A little beauty once I had to boast, 


Then sprightly as a sylph I bailed the ball; 
But, ah! too soon | ceased to reign a toast, 
And rival belles delighted in my fall! 


My sister, once the comfort of my youth, 
Lured by an offer {rom her native halle: 

Now lives confiding in a husband’s truth, 
While in her nurs’ry many an infant equalls! 


My lover unce! sweet soother of my cares! 
Struck by consumption, at death’s stern decree, 
A victim fell to brandy and ec:gars, 
And left the world to wretchedness and mc! 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old maid, 
Whose years, alas! have numbered forty-tour, 
But owns tu twenty-five ; and feels afraid 
‘That all her chance is gone; for ever Moore! 
(Signed) Mary Moore. 


An anxious and faithful father had been lec. 
turing and counseling a dissolute and incorri- 
gible son. After a pathetic appeal to his feel- 
ings, discovering no signs of contrition, ‘ What!’ 
exclaimed the father, ‘ not one relenting emo- 
tion—not one penitent tear?’ ‘ Ah, father,’ re- 
plied the hardened son, ‘ you may as well leave 
off boring me—you will obtain no water | can 
assure you.’ 
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INTERESTING LETTERS. 


LEWIS’ FORK, July 18th, 1832. 
(A tributary of Columbia river, foot of the 
Three Teton Movntains. ) 


Dean Brotaen,—A year has nearly elapsed 
since we parted, and the Fates,—my wayward dis- 
position,—or both combined, have placed us at a 
distance of some thousand miles from each other. 
You, in the enjoyment of peace and security ; while 
I, with a small band of hardy trappers, am in the 
midst of our old enemies the Black Feet Indians— 
who if they had a chance would take pleasure in 
‘dancing my scalp.” Be that as it may, yours is 
an enviable lot, when compared with mine. You 
can retire to rest, without apprehensions of mid- 
night alarms; and can walk forth during the day 
without fear of an assassin :—whilst [ am compel- 
led te recline on the “ green sward,” with the Hea- 
vens for a canopy; my arms by my side—and a 
strong guard keeping watch over our lives and pro- 

rty. 
ook are our different situations, and such must 
they remain for at least another year, when I fer- 
vently hope to be enabled to quit forever, a pursuit 
which has little besides danger and privation con- 
nected with it. * * * * 7 

Leaving the boundary line of Missouri, our com- 
pany, consisting in all of about 60 men, proceeded 
up the Blue river, which en:pties into the Kanzas; 
and from thence up the Platte river. Our trip 
was more prospereus than usual, having taken 
every precaution which past experience had taught 
us to provide for every emergency. 


We had two steers and fifteen sheep, besides the 
usual supplies of bacon, meal, flour, &c. to meet 
our wants, until we reached the Buffalo. In for- 
mer letters, I told you that this noble, and (to the 
hunter and Indian) most useful animal, has been 
gradually retiring from the haunts of civilized men ; 
and is not met with, at any great distance east of 
the Black hills. ‘To those, who are not amply pro- 
vided with supplies, the dreary journey from the 
boundary line to the Buffalo range, must be attend- 
ed with great danger and privation. 


On llth June we came in view of the Black 
hills, and since then have never been out of the 
sight of snow. Our clothing requires to be as 
warm as yours in the coldest winter. During the 
last three weeks we have had frost every night, and 
have frequently encamped by snow banks; yet 
such a complaint as a cold is unknown among eur 
men * * * * * * * 

19th July.—I was yesterday interrupted in de- 
scribing our route, by the cry of “ Black Feet !”— 
Instantly I threw down my pen, and hastily pre- 
paring for a conflict with those savages, I proceed- 
ed in the direction pointed out by the express, in 
company with my friend S.—In Indian warfare, we 
do not marshall our forces; nor approach the scene 
of conflict in any regular order. Each person goes 
“on his own hook,” if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion; and in this way our party, with the excep- 
tion of a few left in charge of the camp, proceeded 


INTERESTING LETTERS. 


down the ravine at full gallop. Mr. 8. and J, 
without being aware of the cause or nature of the 
approaching contest, felt convinced we were about 
entering on a perilous engagement, in which one, 
or both of us might fall. 

We therefore briefly directed each other as to the 
disposition of our property ;—or in other words, 
made our wills, appointing each other sole execu- 
tor. So far as I have known, (and I have known 
too many instances,) the utmost respect is paid to 
the disposal of property in this manner, amongst the 
hunters ;—and [ question whether the dying wishes 
of your fellow citizens,—guarded as they are, by 
salutary laws,—are better, or more correctly fulfil- 
led, than amongst our mountain traders. 


} On reaching the party that gave the alarm, we 
found them debating on the propriety of attacking 
the enemy, who were strongly fortified in a willow 
swamp about a mile distant. The information de- 
rived from our friends, was given in a few sen- 
tences; for at such times “our words are few and 
full of meaning.” No ene waits to answer ques- 
tions, and he who has not a quick ear and ready 
comprehension, must go to the battle without news. 
We learned that a small party leaving our encamp- 
ment on the day previous, had suddenly encoun 
tered a band of Black Feet warriors—and, that 
coming to a halt, a parley ensued; our friends 
sending two half breed Indians to meet the chief of 
the Black Feet, who rode out in advance. A few 
signs (for their languages were unkown to each 
other) soon satisfied the parties of the irreconcila- 
ble enmity existing ;—an enmity that originated 
on the part of the Black Feet, with the first visit 
of Lewis and Clarke to this region and continues, 
unabated to the present day. This interview took 
place in sight of both whites and Indians. On a 
signal given, the latter immediately retired to the 
swamp where they constructed a fortification of 
logs, hanging their lodge skins around—by way of 
masked battery—to conceal their position more ef- 
fectually. Their number was estimated at 250 
warriors, 


Our force consisted of from 40 to 50 whites—a 
few half breeds—and two small bands of friendly 
Indians, from the Peirced Nose and Flat Head 
tribes. Mr, 8.—(brave as a lion) addressed a few 
words to the whites, telling them that the enemy 
was near, and that if at the commencement of the 
season we did not shew a bold front, our prospects 
in the mountains would be blasted. He concluded 
his brief but energetic address, by remarking “ and 
now boys, here are the Black Feet whe have killed 
so many of your companions ;—who have prebably 
been prowling around us for several days, waiting 
a favorable chance of attacking us, when they be- 
lieved us unprepared ;—and who are at this mo- 
ment daring the pale faces to the onset. Some of 
us may fall ; but we die in a good cause ; for whose 
life or property will be secure if the foe be encour- 
aged by refusing their challenge?” Addressing 
my old friends the Flat Heads, I told them our de- 
terminatien to assail their enemies, in their strong 


hold, and that we knew we should have their as 
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sistance. Then raising the war whoop, Mr. 8. 
and myself, with about twenty others, dashed off at 
full speed towards the willows. Drum, fife and 
trumpet, are as nothing when compared with the 
effect of the war wheop. The yell, the action, and 
their effect, perhaps, in banishing reflection for the 
time being, prepare us better for entering into battle 
than all the “ pomp and circumstance” of the best 
martial music. On reaching the willows we fast- 
ened our horses in a thicket, a short distance above 
where the Black Feet were fortified. Our little 
party was then formed in two divisions ; one under 
Mr. M.; 8. approached along the creek ; while Mr. 
S. his brether A. four other Americans and 
myself, kept towards where we knew the Indians 
were waiting fer us. We were soon within a few 
steps of their rude but formidable breastwork—and 
here “the boldest held his breath for a time.” We 
approached according to the usage in Indian war- 
fare, on our hands and knees; and while in this 
attitude Mr, S. and myself a little in advance,—a 
shot from behind the breastwork mortally wounded 
a brave fellow named St. Clair, who was within 
two feet of me. Poor fellow! he had a brother in 
our company, te whom he was greatly attached, 
and feeling death approach rapidly, he called to us, 
“ T am shot!—eh God !—take me to my brother.” 
These were his last words—and we gave immediate 
directions that they should be obeyed. A few 
steps further and another of our men, named 
Phelps, was wounded in the thigh. One of the 
men was directed to carry him off, and we were 
thus left within 10 or 15 steps of the fort with only 
—_ of four effective men, opposed to hun- 
s! 

Perhaps you will call it madness to continue ar 
attack under such circumstances; but you must re- 
member that on entering the thicket we expected 
our example would be followed by more of our 
men and by the friendly Indians. Even should 
our course deserve the name ef rashness, a retreat 
weuld be attended with greater danger than main- 
taining our ground; for by crawling cautiously 
along we more effectually avoided the bullets which 
were now “hailing” around us, than by exposing 
our backs to an Indian’s aim. 

_ Wecontinued to keep up a steady fire, never ris- 
ing higher than our knee to take aim, and never 
losing a shot by firing without an object. While 
thus engaged on one occasion, with my left heel 
touching the right knee, and taking deliberate aim at 
a rascal who was peeping eut between the lodge 
skins,a bullet whistled by so near my leg, as to in- 
duce the belief that I was wounded. I soon found 
it was a false alarm, and am since then grateful that 
my legs are not larger ;—for it requires a centre shot 
to hit there. In the mean time another brave fel- 
low, quickly, received a bullet in his head—gave 
one spring from where he stood, leaning against 
Mr. 8, and me—and fell down acorpse! Either the 
same ball, or one fired at the same time, struck Mr. 8, 
on the left arm, fracturing the bone, and passing 
out under the shoulder blade. He remarked that 
he was wounded, and continued the attack for a 


short time, but the loss of blood, and thirst which 
succeeded, obliged him to call on me for assistance. 

By this time the Peirced Nose and Flat Head In- 
dians began to join us, and the fire on the Fort be- 
came more formidable and deadly. I assisted Mr. 
S. from the scene to the creek, where I probed the 
wound, and dressed it as well as the means within 
reach admitted of. We then made a litter and car- 
ried him back to the encampment, where I am hap- 
py to say he seems to be recovering. 


To return, however, to the field of battle; our 
men, and the friendly Indians continued the assault 
from the time we left (late in the afternoon) until 
dark, without being able to enter the fortress. ‘The 
Black Feet defended their position (which was well 
chosen) with obstinate bravery. During the night 
our men drew off, and took such stations around 
the spot as to detect the enemy in case of an at- 
tempt to escape. Notwithstanding all their pre- 
cautions, the Black Feet effected a retreat, so quiet- 
ly that it was not discovered until this morning. I 
have just returned from the battle field ;—the sight 
was distressing ;—two of our brave men were killed 
—two more are I fear mortally—and four seriously 
wounded. Of the friendly Indians I saw the bodies 
of five braves whe— 


“ Could lightly wheel the bright claymore, 
And send the whistling arrow far :”— 


dressed and painted for burial ; and then laid in one 
grave. ‘Two or three others I am told have died 
since morning. 

The loss of the enemy I am unable to ascertain. 
You are aware that it is their custom to carry off 
the slain, when in their power. We found on ex- 
amination that we had killed 25 of their horses, 
whieh were within the inclosure—and cenjectured 
from their trai/ that there was an equal number in 
killed and wounded amongst their warriors. 


In giving these details of an encounter with sa- 
vages, while the incidents are yet fresh on my 
memory. I fear I shall only add to your antipathy 
of the mode of life that necessity and choice have 
caused me to adopt. T'o confess the truth I am sick 
of it. In the eourse of a few days I hope to begin 
my return trip to St. Louis—from whence I may 
give some further details of “ Mountain perils.” 

Yours, &c. &c. 


FORT WILLIAM, Nov. 16th, 1833. 
(At the mouth of the Yellow Stone river.) 


Dear Brotuer,—My time has been so much 
occupied during the last five weeks, preparing 
our winter quarters, that I have been obliged to 
omit my usual monthly letter. You have never 
built a fort? Then pray Heaven you never 
may ; for of all the trouble and annoyance I have 
ever experienced, that gives the most. A few 
days more will enable me to complete the out- 

ide of our accommodations, with the exception 
of an ice house and provision store. We can 
finish the interior at our leisure. Our fort is 130 
by 150 feet—strongly built, with only one well 
guarded entranc inclosing all our houses, 
stores, &c. 
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The trade has scarcely commenced; but we, 
and our rivais, are electioneering hard for it ;— 
a business that would puzzle one of your most 
noisy politicians. Intrigue, bribery and corrup- 
tion are the order of the day. The Indians feel 
their importance and maintain it. 

Amongst those who lately visited me, was a 
art of the tribe of Creek Indians, accompanied 

y their chief Sonnant (anglice * Rattle.”) He 
is a man above the common size, and of very re- 
markable appearance. When you look at an 
Indian, you generally try to diseover his charac- 
ter from his eye; but the opties of this chief de- 
fied ach og Ol They were so embedded between 
high cheek bones, a hawk nose that exceeds be- 
lief, and large shaggy eye brows; that no man, 
even in your prying and starring city, could tell 
their colour, without such a look as an Indian 
brooks not; while my new friend Sonnant could 
er into your very soul, without appearing to 
looking at you. 

His forehead was prominent,—and such were 
the general developments of his cranium, that 
without being much of a phrenologist you would 
at once attribute to him, resolution, to sustain 
his purposes; implacable hatred and deadly re- 
venge on those who crossed him. His head sur- 
mounted by a Luge mass of hair, tied in a knot 
before, not unlike the mode adopted by some 
belles among the “ white folks,” (bless them) but 
with this difference—the hair was all his own.— 
His full chest and brawny arms, were tattooed 
with blue stripes, very regularly laid on; and 
indeed handsoine, after your eye became fami- 
liar with it; although at first sight, you would 
condemn the taste that could admire such hor- 
rible and disgustingornamepts. The easy, dig- 
nified and elastic step of this chiet, proved that 
he was “born to command.” His apparel was 
simple, but comfortable. A Buffalo robe envel- 
oped him from head to knee. Leggins of Ante- 
lope skin ensconced his legs; and plain mocca- 
sins protected his feet. 

Sonnant—or “ the Rattle,” as 1 shall call him, 
has seven brothers, all of whom are chiefs of 
subordinate rank in the nation. To their in- 
fluence, no less than his owa savage bravery, is 
he indebted for the great and powerful ascea- 
dancy he maintains ameng his people. He has 
several wives, the youngest of whom, scarcely 
fifteen years of age, was amongst the party who 
visited me, and evidently proud of her lord and 
master. He seems to he fully sensible of his 
important standing; but he has one fault which 
materially lessened his claims on my respect :— 
namely, a most sacreligeous contempt for the 
rules laid down by the temperance society; not 
one of which will he observe; shame on him !— 
In other words he is a beastly drunkard. 

Such as he was, however, he came to see me; 
and we had a tu/k on politics—or trade; which 
with us are synomymous terms. When we ad- 
vise peace between nations, it is with a view to 
our benefit, in tratlic :—when we advise war (a 
thing by the way, we have never done) our mo- 
tives would be equally selfish. I could make 
some handsome compliments to myself, on re- 
commending sobriety, when I had no spirits te 


sell; and very strongly deprecating the use of 
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The advice was certainly good, be the motive as 
it may. Indeed such is the world, with all its 
attempts to dissemble. Self interest predomi- 
nates; and the only difference in its exercise, in 
savage and civilized life, is that in the former we 
acknowledge; in the latter your conceal your 
motives. 

Our smoke and talk, ended like all of a simi- 
lar character, by me giving him some tobacco, 
ammunition, and vermilion, in return for many 
fair promises. He then begged me for some- 
thing to drink, which he aol should be strong, 
as he was accustomed drinking like his ‘“* white 
fathers.” I ordered a pint of wine for himself 
and suite (enough, of the description we have, to 
make you and I tipsy) when lo! the old sinner 
swallowed the whole at a single draught! It 
was amusing to see his companions looking at 
him imploringly during the act, and very signi- 
ficantly smelling the empty cup. The Rattle’ 
soon began to make a noise, and became very 
troublesome from his loquacity. I paced the 
apartment with some degree of impatience ; and 


to his solicitatioas for more drink, gave a flat 


denial; at the same time leaving the house.— 
The old fellow (for he has seen nearly sixty 
snows) in great good humour, paced through the 
room with his hands on his sides (Buffaloe robes 
have no pockets) observing that he too was a 
chief and a “ medicine man;” and that he would 
walk as his father (meaning me) had done. The 
old rascal had seen enough moons to be my 
grandfather. His conduct and remarks were 
irresistibly comic. Our clerks and men, were 
so mn vd amused that another bumper was al- 
lowed his majesty, who departed eres pleased 
with his interview; vowing everlasting friend- 
ship; which being interpreted; means, as lo 
as | had wine and goods to give, and he 
robes and beaver to trade. 


Rocxy Mountarns, Dec. 12, 1833. 

Dear BrotrHer.—Feeling a disposition to 
write, and having met with no incident worth 
notice, for some days past, I have concluded to 
give you some details connected with the Stour 

ndians,—a nation, perhaps the most numerous, 
and occupying the most extensive range of 
country, of any tribe in North America. They 
have no permanent villages, like their neigh- 
bours, the Pawnees, Rees, Mandans and Gros- 
vants; nor do pou b like them, cultivate the soil, 
but depend for subsistence solely on game, mov- 
ing about with their leathern lodges from place 
- place, as their wants or wishes may prompt 
them. 

Their immense numbers rendering unity of 
purpose and action almost impossible, they are 
subdivided into tribes, having independent chiefs, 
occupying distinct portions of territory, aD 
known by different names: Thus we have the 
Sioux of St. Peters, on the Mississippi; the Sioux 
of Missouri; the Yanhtoneys, and the Assinna- 
boines. The two latter tribes are sometimes at 
war with each other, but it is generally of short 
duration. At present they are firm and friendly 
allies; waging war with their neighbours, the 
Mandans and Gros-vants. 

The Assinnaboines, who occupy the northera 


the “ fire water” by our friends the “ red skins.” 


portion of Sioux territory, call themselves E-ao- 
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THE TREADMILL SONG. 


ka or Nar-ko-ta. When the white man first 
visited this country, they were called by their 
neighbours, the Cree Indians, Assin-poinee, (or 
the Stone Roasters,) which for sake of easier 


pronunciation, we have slightly changed. They | 


are the poorest of the Sioux bands, having no 
horses—an important item of Indian wealth. 

Nearly all their baggage is transported by 
dogs, and | have known 60, 80 or even 100Ib. to 
be hauled by these poor animals,a day’s march, 
with no great apparent fatigue. The Assinna- 
boines, are not, however insensible to the value 
of horses; for it is no uncommon occurrence to 
see one of them offer a horse, in the fall season, 
for half a gallon of eager which he will bu 
in the following spring, at the rate of thirty Buf- 
falorobes; and all this difference in consequence 
of the difficulty of wintering horses in their cold 
and inhospitable climate. Their principal tra- 
ding points, are with the British on North Red 
River, and atthe American fur company’s post 
at the mouth of Yellow Stone. ‘ihe former is 
visited in the summer, where they dispose of 
light peltries ; and the latter in the fall and win- 
ter, where their robes, and other articles of a 
heavy description, find a better market. 


_1 was forcibly struck with the remarkable 
similarity which some of their traditions respect- 
ing creation, bear to divine revelation. One of 
their prophets gave me a longhistory of the for- 
mation of things “ animate and inanimate,” the 
substance of which I now record for your amuse- 
ment—and [ may as well premise, that as yet, 
these people have never had either missionary or 
other instructor amongst them. 


The Assinnabeines believe that at a very re- 
mote period, the Great Spirit, formed the earth 
out of a confused mass. He then made a Fox 
out of clay, which he sent forth to see if the 
world was large enough. The Fox returned 
from the survey and reported it too small. Bya 
sudden convulsion, the Great Spirit then made 
it larger; and again the Fox went forth, but did 
not returo to report the dimensions; from which 
it was Known that the earth was sufliciently ca- 
pagious. Trees were then made, and when they 
grew large enough,a man and a woman were 
made of the timber. Every other living thi 
was made of clay—male and female of its kin 
—and all were sent forth, with a command to 
multiply. It seems the work of creation was 
done, on the borders of a lake, and amongst the 
most absurd portion of the creed, is a beliet 
that a fish swam to the shore,—offered itself as 
a sacrifice—and told the newly created pair, to 
boil and eat it all, except the scales and bones, 
which they were directed to bury in the earth. 
From this sprang up powder, balls, fuzees,knives 
and other implements of warfare. 


In the course of time men had become very 
numerous. Amongst them were two brothers— 
great chiefs—who were formed for skill and 
bravery. One of them was slain by an enor- 
mous animal, (for which they have no name) and 
the other, to revenge his brother's death, after- 
wards attacked and killed it. This animal was 
a oe favourite with the Great Spirit, and in 
order to shew his disapprobation of the act, he 


determined to drown mankind. The sur-, 
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viving brother heard thi«, and built himself a 
9 raft, on which he laced a male and fe- 
male of every animal. The rain poured down, 
and the earth was covered, over the top of the 
highest mountain; but the raft floated in se- 
curity. The chief at length becoming tired of 
sailing, determined to make land for himself— 
for he was “ strong medicine,” and knew every 
thing. All he wanted was alittle earth, or mud. 
A Beaver went out, but soon returned, reporting 
(as sailor's say) Another was next 
sent, with no better success. Last of all, a musk 
rat was employed, and after some time return- 
ed with a mouth full of mud. From this our 
earth, as we have it, was formed—which ac- 
counts for it being no better than it is. 
Yours, &&. 


THE TREADMILL SONG. 


The stars are rolling in the sky, 
The earth rolls on below, 

And we can feel the rattling wheel 
Revolving as we go. 

Then tread away my gallant boys, 
And make the axle fly ; 

And why should n’t wheels go round about 
Like planets in the sky? 


Wake up, wake up, my duck-legged man, 
And stir your solid pegs ; 

Arouse, arouse, my gawky friend, 
And shake your spider legs ; 

What though you’re awkward at the trade 
There’s time enough to learn, — 

So lean upon the rail, my lad, 
And take another turn. 


They ’ve built us upa noble wail, 
To keep the vulgar out; 

We °ve nothing in the world to do, 
But just to walk about; 

So go it now, you middle men, 
And try to beat the ends,— 

It ‘s pleasant work to ramble round 
Among one’s honest friends. 


Here, tread upon the long man’s toes, 
He shan’t be lazy here,— 

And punch that little felluw’s ribs, 
And twenk that lubber’s ear— 

He ’s lust them both—don’t pull his hair, 
Because he wears a scratch, 

And poke him in the further eye, 
That is n’tin the patch. 


Hark! fellows, there ‘s the supper bell, 
And so our work is done ;— 
It ’s pretty sport—suppose we take 
A round or two for fun— 
If ever they should turn me out, 
When I have better grown, 
Now hang me but I mean to have 
A treadmill of my own. 
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From the Nationa! Atlas. 


PHILOSOPHY OF VEGETATION. 


BY THE MILFORD BARD. 


“How wonderful is Nature! In the earth, 
‘The tiny seed is sown, and from it springs 
A tender plant that bends before the breeze, 
And shivers in the blast. But mark it now 
When years have past, a mighty trunk has risen, 
And giant limbs that stand unmoved, and dare 
The lurid lightnings and the storms of Heaven. 


Could we but put aside the veil which is thrown 
over our senses, and could the untrammeled soul 
~Jook forth upon the operations of nature, as they 
take place around us, how glorious would be the 
privilege, how ecstatic the enjoyment! Butonthe 
contrary, we can view the wonders around us only 
as through a gluss darkly, and the senses are con- 
tinually imposing upon the judgment. The chemi- 
cal work-shops, or laboratories of nature, are al- 
most entirely closed upon our senses, and we are 
compelled to gain our knowledge from the smoke 
*which arises from her chimnies, and the occasional 
glimpses we can obtain through her windows. Yet 
the great author of nature has given us insight 
enough to make us wonderat, and adore his mighty 
power without our becoming vain and proud of our 
own acquisitions of knowledge. 

Men generally are unaware of the fact that there 
are many things around us of which we know very 
little, though they are undergoing their changes, 
and working strange phenomena every day in our 
sight. Some of the loftiest sciences, and most ab- 
stract operations of nature are often better under- 
stood than those which are immediately around us, 
and continually operating before our eyes. As an 

 exemplification of this [ will mention the pheno- 
mena which takes place in sowing the seed, and in 
the growth of the vegetable kingdom. ‘There are 
very few, comparatively speaking, who know how 
the seed germinates, and the plant is nourished and 
grows, though they converse learnedly on the er- 
ratic disposition of comets, the attraction and gravi- 
tation of bodies, and the movement of the planets. 
Though they every day see them springing and 
growing around them, yet they are not aware that 
they are so absolutely necessary to human life, that 
the animal aud vegetable kingdoms are reciprocally 


contain the vegetable principle or food of plants, 
which is prepared by the decomposition of vegeta- 
ble matter. Water is absolutely necessary to vege- 
table life, inasmuch as it takes up the saline and 
unctuous particles in the manure, and conveys them 
to the roots of the vegetable. If the soil is sandy 
it will not hold a sufficiency of water, if too solid 
with clay, the water will collect in too great a quan- 
tity, and produce decomposition of the roots. Cal- 
careous soils, or those containing the carbonkte of 
lime are best adapted te the growth of plants, 
though it is often necessary to vary as potatoes do 
best in a sandy soil, wheat in a rich and rice in a 
moist soil. A ferruginous soil for fruit trees, and 
a moderately rich sandy bottom for forest trees. 


In cultivating the Italian Mulberry, and the 
Morus Multicaulis, | have experimented on the re- 
lative properties of animal and vegetable manures, 
and find that the former is the best, inasmuch as it 
contains more nitrogen, which renders it more com- 
plicated, and consequently more favorable to de- 
composition. Animal substances cause vegetable 
matter to ferment with greater facility. 


But let us examine a seed of the mulberry for 
example, and trace its progress ffom the earth. The 
external covering contains, beside the germ of the 
future plant, a substance, which is to setve it for 
nourishment in the early stage of its existence, 
This substance is called the parenchyma, and con- 
sists of fecula oil and mucilage. The seed is ge- 
nerally divided into two parts called doles or coty- 
ledous, as may be observed in different kinds of 
beans. There is a dark colored cord or string which 
divides the lobes, and is termed the radicle, from 
the latin word radix, the root, asthis string becomes 
the reot ef the future plant. Enclosed within the 
lobes is another par: termed plumula, from which 
the trunk of the tree proceeds. All seeds have not 
the same number of cotyleduos; barley, wheat and 
oats, and the gtases have but one. Some are 
found to have two, three, and others as many as 
six. When the seed is deposited in the earth, and 
the heat of the atmosphere is any degree above 40, 
the first operation it performs is to imbibe water. 
The seed softens, and the lobes swell. An absorp- 
tion of oxygen then takes place, which unites with 
the carbon of the seed, and is returned in the form 
of carbonic acid. The loss of .carbon consequert- 
ly increases the proportion of exygen and hydrogen 
comparatively in the seed, and as a natural con- 


~ 


dependant upon each other, and that the purity of | sequence the saccharine fermentation takes place. 


the atmosphere is actually kept up by the oxygen | 


, which is wasted in the vegetable kingdom. 


Nature is very simple in all her works, she re- 
quires but few ingredients, oxygen, hydrogen and 
carbon being the principal, out of which she manu- 
factures so inany varieties of forms. 


By this process the substance of the parenchyma 
is changed to a soft, sweet pulp. The action of 
heat on the seed swells it to such a degree that it 
cannot contain itself, and the root darts forth, and 
'sttikes into the earth. The stem also pierces its 


The earth it | covering, and passes up into the air, carrying with 


appears serves very little other purpose than as a it two leaves, which are called the seminal leaves, 


matrix for the seed and plant, as very small por- 


and serve to elaborate the sap destined to support 


tions of earth has ever been found in vegetable com- the stem. Thus the cotyledous now becomes the 
pounds. The earth is the channel or medium | seed leaves, or lungs of the tree. 


through which the plant receives its nourishment, 
and it also serves asa support to the roots of trees. 


There is a very strong resemblance sadeieein the 
seed and anegg. Heat is necessary to develope 


All manures are good or bad in proportion as they | the living energies of both, and there is a substance 
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in each destined to supply nourishment to both in 
the early stage of their existence. So soon as the 
chick can provide for itself the egg breaks, and so 
soon as the roots of the tree can imbibe ample 
nourishment from the soil, the seed leaves drop off. 
Indeed there is a striking analogy between the 
whole vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

So soon as the root branches off, and commences 
feeding from the soil, leaves become necessary to 
elaborate the sap and render it fit to nowrish, and 


* form the growth of the tree. Here we also see a 


striking resemblance between the functions of the 
leaves of plants, and the lungs of animals, There 
are vessels which serve in the animal system, to 
suck up and convey from the stomach and bowels 
a fluid called chyle, which is conveyed to the lungs, 
and there is brought in contact with atmospheric 
air, and is exydized or fitted te nourish every part 
of the frame. In like manner the roots suck up 
water, from the roots it is conveyed by certain ves- 
sels to the leaves where it undergoes a change, and 
becomes the sap er blood of the plant, which is 
conveyed to and nourishes every part of the tree. 
The upper surface of the leaves, it is said, throws 
off by transpiration the superabundance, while the 
lower surface on the contrary, which is rough and 
downy, absorbs motsture from the atmosphere, 
thereby obtaining those ingredients in the air neces- 
sary to its health, ‘Thus the greater the quantity 
of the foliage, the greater is the quantity of water 
taken up by the roots, and transpired from the up- 
per surface of the leaves, Air and light appear to 
be essentially necessary to the existence of the 
vegetable creation. Light is necessary to the for- 
mation of colors. If you plant a potatoe in a dark 
cellar it will be perfectly colourless, and if a hole 
be made through which light may enter, the vine 
will turn towards it, and endeavor to reach it. 


How beautifully does nature dispose the leaves 
on the stem of the plant. The under side of the 


=» leaf being intended to absorb moisture from the air, 


and the dews of nightasthey arise from the ground, 
the leaves are so arranged that one shall not be im- 
mediately over another. By this arrangement the 
under surface of each leaf is exposed to the ascend- 
ing moisture of the earth. You will occasionally 
see the leaves placed alternately on two parallel, 
and opposite lines; .again they are arranged in 
in pairs crossing at right angles; and again they 
are placed on the angles of polygons, circumscribed 
on the branches, and arranged in such a manner 
that the angles of the inferior polygon corresponds 
with the sides of the superior. On some plants 
they ascend the stalk in parallel spiral lines. 


It may be proven to actual demonstration, that 
the under side of the leaf is intended to absorb 
moisture, from the earth and atmosphere. If leaves 
be plucked, and the under sides be placed on a 


basin of water, they will remain green for days, and 


even weeks, but if they be placed with the upper 
surface in the water, they perish in a very short 
time. Herbs that grow more rapidly than trees 
have both surfaces of the leaves rough, nearly alike, 
and absorb moisture more rapidly from the atmes- 


phere. The fact of the upper sides of leaves be- 
ing smoother, more glossy, and of a deeper color 
indicates a different use. If you incline the stalk 
of a tree it will turn and grow upwards. If you 
bend the branch of a tree so that its leaves are re- 
versed in regard to natural position, the leaves will 
continually endeavor to turn back again, and will 
finally succeed. Plant a seed upside down so that 
the root shall start upward and the stem downward, 
and in a short time the root will turn and dive into 
the earth, while the stem will also turn and start 
upwards into the air. 


I have said that water is the chief nourishment 
of plants. It not only forms the sap, but is the 
basis of all vegetable fluids. Through the medium 
of water all the ingredients, such as salts, &c. are 
carried into plants. The organs of the plant have 
the power of decomposing water, and thus the hy- 
drogen of the water serves as a constituent of oil, 
of coloring matter, &c. and the oxygen aids in the 
formation ef mucilage, of fecula, of vegetable acids, 
sugar, &c. The greater portion of the oxygen of 
the water, however, is changed by caloric into a 
gasseous state, the caloric proceeding from the hy- 
drogen during the condensation it undergoes, in 
forming the materials of the vegetable. This gas- 
seous oxygen is thrown off into the atmosphere by 
the leaves of plants. ‘Thus the atmosphere is con- 
tinually rendered pure, and the loss repaired, which 
is necessary, inasmuch asthe constant oxygenation 
and combustion of substances, and the respiration 
of animals, are continually exhausting it. Thus 
too is there a mutual dependence between the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, as the plant is sus- 


| tained by the substances thrown off by the lungs of 


animals, and the animal by the oxygen thrown off 
by plants. How wisely formed, how harmonious 
are the works of nature! How strange is the fact 
that we could not possibly exist any length of time 
without the vegetable creation, for the carbonic acid 
which is thrown off by animals in breathing would 
collect to such a degree in the atmosphere, as to 
render it entirely unfit for respiration, and death to 
the animal creation would be the consequence. 
But here how wise is the dispensation of Provi- 
dence! The vegetable kingdom attracts, and de- 
composes this carbonic acid, and after making use 
of the carbon for its own purposes returns the oxy- 
gen to the atmosphere, for the use of ourselves, and 
the rest of the animal creation. 


But let us return to the formation of the tree. 
Having traced it from the seed to the putting forth 
of the roots and stem, we will speak ef the bark. 
The bark is composed of three parts, the epidermis, 
the parenchyma and the cortical layers. 


The epidermis is a thin external skin particularly 
observable on cherry trees, as it may be easily peal- 
ed off. Upon examination it is found to be a thin 
membrane, through which the light is transmitted, 
and consists of five slender fibres, which cross each 
other in the manner of a net. In some trees, and 
in corn this membrane has a thin coat of siliceous 
earth, which gives it great strength. In some plants 
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this membrane is composed of wax, and in others 
it is resinous, | 

The parenchyma lies next to, and is immediately 
under the epidermis. When the epidermis is strip- 
ped off it appears like a green rind, and is found 
not only on the trunk and branches, but extends to 
every part even to the leaves. It is full of tubes, 
which contain a kind ef fluid. 

The cortical layers are immediately between the 
parenchyma and the wood. They are full of small 
vessels, which convey the sap downwards after it 
has been elaborated in the leaves. They contain 
a quantity of gallic acid and tannin. Every year 
the old cortical layers are formed into wood, and 
new ones are formed. 


The woody part ef the tree, which is composed 
of woody fibre, mucilage and resin, is called the a/- 
burnum. The fibres of the alburnum run two 
ways; some of them longitudinally, and is called 
the silver grain, while others called the spurious 
grain, are disposed in a concentric manner. From 
the layers of the spurious grain the age of the tree 
may be computed, one being formed every year by 
the conversions of the cortical layers into wood. 
The roots of the tree suck in the water from the 
earth, and the tubes in the alburnum, or wood con- 
vey it upwards to the leaves, where the tubes unite 
with the extremities of the arteries of the cortical 
layers. Here then is a resemblance to the circula- 
tion in the animal system. The water pumped up 
by the roots isthe chyle which the absorbent vessels 
suck up from the stomach and intestines, and con- 
vey to the lungs to be oxydized. So the water of 
the roots is conveyed by the vessels of the alber- 
num to the leaves or lungs, and from them is dis- 
tributed to the parts of the plant. But here the 
simile fails as the plant has nothing answering to 
the human heart, from whence the blood is dis- 
tributed after receiving it from the lungs. In the 
plant the sap is distributed from the lungs, but not 
by the way of a heart. 

By the heat of the spring the small vessels of the 
plant expand, and partly perhaps by forming a va- 
cuum, and partly by capillary attraction the sap is 
carried up from the roots by the vessels of the al- 
burnum into the leaves, where it undergoes a chemi- 
cal change, and becomes fitted for the nourishment 
of the plant. The vessels of the cortical layers now 
take it, and convey it to all parts of the plant. The 
tubes in the parenchyma are much larger than 
those which carry the sap, and serve perhaps to se- 
crete some peculiar fluid necessary to the health of 
the plant, as the liver does in the human system. 
The juices of plants differ, and often in the same 
plant. In the centre of the alburnum is the heart 
wood which appears to have no life, and the lon- 
gevity of trees is owing to the want of this heart 
wood. The long life of the oak is no doubt owing 
to the small portion of heart it contains, In the 
hickory this heart wood gains upon the sap wood in 
a double ratio, and when grown old gradually spreads 
towards the bark, till the living and active portion 
is not sufficient to nourish the tree, and it dies. 

How the several juices are made, and how cer- 


tain changes are affected in the formation of the 
fruit, and the parts of the tree, is a mystery which 
has never been solved. The organs, by which those 
changes are effected are so small as to escape all 
observation, and hence we are left in the dark on 
one of the most interesting points of vegetable 
economy. It appears that trees possess an internal 
heat, in which respect they also resemble the ani- 
mal. A small portion of carbonic acid is carried 
with the sap from the roots which the internal heat 
of the plant serves to disengage. Indeed the whole 
plant is a chemical laboretory,in which the various 
changes are effected, and new combinations pro- 
duced, 


At the first appearance of a plant it is almost of 
a gelatinous consistence, but by a chemical change, 
which takes place in the juices which flow to it, the 
stock becomes harder and harder by degrees, till it 
assumes the nature of wood. The part of the stalk 
nearest to the root hardens first, and grows in a 
double ratie compared with parts above. After a 
while this part ceases to harden and to grow, and the 
same effect takes place in a part immediately above. 
Thus it progresses upward till the whole stalk as- 
sumes the nature and consistence of wood. After 
this a succession of concentric layers take place, 
which are produced by the hardening into wood 
every year of cortical layers. 

In the propagation of vegetables there is no re- 
semblance to the animal kingdom. Vegetables may 
be propagated by seed layers and cuttings. The 
pistil and stamina in plants answer the same pur- 
poses, as the organs of generation in animals, The 
seed are inclosed in the former, and the pollen or 
fine powder of the latter fecundates it. Both sexes 
are often united in ene plant while in other species 
the male is on one stalk, and the female on another. 
Other species are distinct like animals in the sexes. 

It appears that buds, and even leaves have with- 
in them the elements of the future tree, and hence 
a small stick cut from a tree having two buds on it 
may, by being placed in the earth produce a tree. 
The lower bud will swell, and throw out roots while 
a tiny stem will start up into the air fromthe upper 
bud. It is thus that the most of the Morus Multi- 
caulis trees are now produced by the cultivators of 
silk in this country. It appears astonishing that a 
single leaf or piece of stick should be placed in the 
earth and there bu, and produce a tree in the same 
manner as the seed. The organs essential to life 
seem to be pla ed in every part of the plant, and 
consequently the means of propagating are multi- 
plied. 

There is yet another mode of multiplying, called 
gratting. Theophrasus informs us that a bird which 
had swallowed a fruit dropped it in the cleft of a 
tree where it grew, and became completely united 
to the original, though it proved to bea different 
kind. Hence sprung the artof grafting, and hence 
we see that it is of very remote origin. The graft 
which is fixed to another may be said to be one tree 
taking root, and growing in another, for it preserves 
its original character. ‘l‘here appears to be a neces- 
sary congeniality to succeed in grafting. A plum 
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| change the coruscations of his genius, which 


| Your imaginary fried oysters with Apollo and 


| Plains, is stronger than ever; for not long since 


tree will not graft and grow upon an apple, but an | 
apple will succeed upon the pear, as the seed of 
their fruit are alike. It is something very astonish- 
ing that apple seed will not produce their kind, but 
that the seed of one apple may produce a half dozen 
different trees, among which there may not be one 
bearing fruit like the original. Hence the use of 
grafting to produce and continue choice fruits, and 
also of propagating trees by cuttings, as they in- 
variably produce their kind. 

The Morus Multicaulis, I believe is now general- 
ly propagated by layers and cuttings, as the seed 
cannot be depended upon, being said to produce hy- 
brid varieties or mixtures of the common white. 
The product of a few of the Morus Multicaulis 
trees when propagated by layers and cuttings Is as- 
tonishing. Judge Comstock, if I do not mistake, 
mentions a gentleman, who thus produced from two 
trees in One season two hundred and two, besides 
the original two, The rapid growth of the Morus 
Multicaulis is another great requisite which must 
render it a favorite. I have one growing before the 
window at which I write, which was sent to me as 
a present two weeks ago by Mr. Webster. Not- 
withstanding that it was taken up ata wrong season 
it grows with great rapidity, which is perceptible 
every three hours. In one weekit has grown three 
or four inches in height, notwithstanding the stun- 
ning effect produced by being transplanted. The 
first week after transplantation it grew none. 

Vegetable life is the link which unites the animal 
ami mineral kingdoms, inasmuch as mineral sub- 
stances are introduced into the animal system. “All 
flesh is but grass,” and it is by the consumption of 
vegetable matter by the animal, that the simple ele- 
ments are conveyed into, and become a part of the 
animal frame. Vegetation is simply the vehicle in 
which nature prepares the nourishing elements des- 
tined for the support of the animal creation. 


AN [IDEA CATCHER. 


From Mr. Neal's witty and amusing sketches of 
. “ City Worthies.” 
Onympus Pomp, (the genius of poetic tem- 
perament,) much as he grumbles, could not ex- 


flicker and flare like the aurora borealis, for a 
whole wilderness of comfort,” if it were neces- 
sary that he should entertain dull, plodding 
thoughts, and make himself “ generally useful. 
‘ap he not, while he warms his fingers at the 
fire of imagination, darn his stockings and patch 
his clothes with the needle of his wit; wash his 
linen and his countenance in the waters of Heli- 
con, and, sitting on the Peak of Parnassus de- 


the muses ? 
But either “ wool gathering” is not very pro- 
table, or else the envy, of which Pump com- 


after much poetic idleness, and a protract 
frolic, he was seen in the witching time of night, 
sitting on a stall in the new market house, for 


the very sufficient reason that he did not exactly | 
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know where else lodging, proportioned to the 
mp ec fiscal department, could be found— 

e spoke: 

How blue! how b deeply, beautifully 
blue! not me myself, but the expanse of esther. 
The stars wink through the curtain of the air, 
like a fond mother to her drowsy child, as much 
as to say hush-a-by-baby to a wearied world.— 
In the moon’s mild rays even the crags of care 
like sweet rock-candy shine. Night is a Car- 
thagenian Hannibal to sorrow, melting its Al- 
pine steeps, whilst buried hope pops up revived 
and cracks its rosy shins. Day may serve to 
light sordid man to his labours; it may be ser- 
viceable to let calabashes and squashes see how 
to grow; but the poetic soul sparkles beneath 
the stars. Genius never feels its oats until after 
sunset; twilight applies the spanner to the fire- 
plug of fancy to giveits bubbling fountains way ; 
and midnight lifts the sluices for the cataracts 
of the heart, and cries “ Pass on the water !”’— 
Yes, an economically considered, night is this 
world’s Spanish cloak; for no matter how dila- 
pidated one’s may be, the and 
windows cannot discovered, and we look as 
elegant and as beautiful as getout. Ah! “ con- 
tinued Pump, as he gracefully reclined upon 
the stall, “it’s really astonishing how rich I am 
in the idea line to-night. But it’s no use. I’ve 
got no pencil—not even a pieceof chalk to write 
em on my hat for the next poem. It’s a great 
pity ideas are so much of the soap-bubble order, 
that 7 can’t tie ‘em up in a pocket handker-. 
chief, like a half peck potaties, or string ’em on 
a stick like cat-fish. I often have the most 
beautiful notions scampering through my head 
with the grace, but alas! the swiftness too of kit- 
tens—especially just before | get asleep—but 
they’re all lost for want of a trap; an intellectual 
ig ery four. I wish we could find out the way 
of sprinkling salt on their tails, and make ’em 
wait till we want to use ’em. Why can’t some 
of the meaner souls invent an idea catcher for 
the use of genius? I’m-sure they’d find it pro- 
fitable, for 1 wouldn’t mind owing a man twen- 
ty dollars for one myself—oh, for an idea catch- 
er {” 


Genius vs. Labor.—* Of what use is all your 
studying and your books?” said an honest Far- 
mer to an ingenious artist. ‘‘ They don’t make 
the corn grow, nor produce vegetables for mar- 
ket. My Sam does more good with his plough in 
one month, than you can do with your books and 
papers in one year.” 

* What plough does your son use?” said the 
artist quietly. 

“ Why he uses ——’s plough, to be sure. He 
can do nothing with any other. By using this 
plough, we save half the labor, and raise three 
times as much as we did with the old wooden 
concern. 

The artist, quietly again turned over one of his 
sheets, and showed the farmer a drawing of the 
lauded plough, saying, “‘I am the inventor of 
your favorite ‘oe h, and my name is ——.” 

The astonished farmer shook the artist hearti- 
ly by the hand, and isvited him to call at the 
hel house and make it his home as long as he 

iked. 
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POOR LOUISE! 
THE BEAUTIFUL AND MUCH ADMIRED BALLAD, 


Sung by FArs. Keely, 
In the popular Drama of “ Lucille; or. A Story of the Heart.” 
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Of all the moun - tain 
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oe whi mai -- dens fair, With young Louise, - - - none could compare, Her - 
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shi - ning hair, 


She e’er put trust in man; Weak Louise. 
And cloth’d her gentle thoughts in flame, 


Her reason could not bear the shame, 
She sank beneath the blow; Poor Louise. 


She trusted, and she liv’d to rue, 
Her lover left her—madness came, 
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POOR LOUISE. 
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Viade captive ev’ - ry Leart ; Sweet Lou - ise: Made 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


**W ill you lend father your newspaper sir? he 
only just wants to ead it!” 5g 

“Yes, my boy, and ask him to lend me his din- 
ner; | only just want to eat it !” 


Here is an epitaph on an infant of two months 
old, philosophical, to say the least of it. It con- 
sits of a couplet only : 

** Since I have been so quickly done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.” 


Two men in dispute, reflected upon each oth- 
er’s veracity. One ot them replied that he was 
never whipped but once by his father, and that 
was for telling the truth. “1 believe then (re- 
torted the other,) the truth was whipt out of you, 
for you have never spoken it since.” 


A Map Man.—A man who was apparenily 


more of a wit than a mad man, but who, not- | Pe 


withstanding, was confined to a mad house, be- 
ing asked how he came there, answered:— 
“* Merely by a dispute of words. I said that all 
men were mad, aad ali men said that I was mad, 
and the majority carries the point.” 


“It is said there are 400,000 feathers upon 
the wing of a silk worm moth, and that any one 
doubtiog the truth of the statement, can easily 
satisfy himself by counting them!” 

The curious we guess, had as well say itis 30, 
and cry quits, without counting. 


SaTireE.—One of the most ill-natured satires 
in the English language was written by Dr. 
Drake, against Sir Richard Blackmore, who 
flourished as a physician during the reign of 
king James Il. in the early part of his life, 
Blackmure had gained a livelihood by teaching 
a country school; he afterwards studied medi- 
cine, which circumstance gave occasion to the 
following lines: 


“ By nature torm’d, by want a pedant made, 
Black mure at first set up the whipping trade: 
Next quack commenced ; then herce with pride had 
ewore 
That tooth-ache, gout, and corns s!iould be no more, 
In vain his drugs, us well as birch he tried, 
liis boys grew bluckheads, aid his patients died.” 


A letter bearing the following inscription 
assed —- the Mauch Chunk Post Office 
t week: 
“ Mr. Name Forgot, Powder Maker, 
Near Lehighton P. O. Lebigh Co. 
The Postmaster will please to forward this 
according to his judgment.” 
The above reininds us of a letter that once 
went from this place, addressed as follows : 
6 For 
Mister Jimmy M*** 
liven in town of Nu’ York, 
in a stait uf the same name. 
If little Jimmy aint there, please Mister Post 
Master send this letter to Connecticut where 
Henry T****’s father lives.” —Aug. Sent. 


Some writers call the Pw the “ artillery of 
thought.” ’Tis not a bad idea; although many 
of the gunners frequently fire blank cartridges. 


The word Jehovah is not Hebrew. The He- 
brews had no such letters as J or V. The word 
is properly lah-Uah—compounded of lah, Es- 
sence, Uah, Existing. Its full meaning is, the 
seif-existing essence of all things. 


A Bit of a Mistake.—The other day, a passen- 
ger on board of one of the Canal swift-boats 
missed his handkerchief, and, suspecting the ho- 
nesty of a genuine son of the who sat next 
him, he bluntly requested him to unfold the se- 
cret of his roguery, by submitting himself to be 
searched. At once, with great good will, the 
scrutiny was consented to, but it turned out most 
awkwardly for Paddy’s accuser that the missing 
article was at last discovered in his own hat.— 
The latter, of course, proceeded in all haste to 
apologize for hia mistake, when he was inter- 
ranted by paddy replying, not in a lady’s whis- 
r, ‘O never mind, there is no harm at all, at 
all; you took me for a rogue, and | took you for 
a gintlemen, and now you see we were both mis- 
taken!’ 


STANDING UPON OUR RESERVED RIGHTS.— 
‘John,’ said a gentleman to his coachman; ‘go to 
the well and get a pitcher of water.’ 

‘Excuse me sir, said John, ‘it is not my busi- 
ness.’ 

‘True! true! I had forgotten. Harness the 
horse, and put to, John, and bring the coach to 
the front door.’ | 

‘Yes,sir.’ 

The coach is brought. 

*Thomas—take the pitcher, get into the coach 
John will drive you to the gate. Get a pitcher 
of water, and let John drive you back again to 
the door and he may then put up. 

Query. How much trouble did John save him- 
sel by not going for the water? 


A country gentleman was boasting of havin 
been educated at two colleges. “ You reuiad 
me,” said an aged divine, ‘‘of a calf that sucked 
two cows.” ‘“ What was the consequence?” 
said athird person. ‘ Why, sir,” replied the old 
gentleman, very gravely, ** the consequence was 
that he was a very great calf.” 


A member of one of the learned professions 
was driving his dennet along the road at ‘Tooting 
in Surrey, when he overtook a pedlar with his 
pack, and inquired what he had to sell. The 
man produced among other things,a pair of cot- 
ton braces—they were sixpence, he said. ‘The 
gentleman paid the money, and then said. “You 
have, I suppose, license? “Yes,’’was the reply, 
besitatingly,“l shouid like to see it.’”’ After some 
farther delay it was produced. “*My good fellow 
all’s right, | see. Now, as I do not want these 
things you shall have them again for 3d. The bar- 

in was struck; but how surprised was the quer- 
ist to receive a few days afterwards a summons (0 
attend the county magistracy, sitting at Croyden. 

The gentlemaa was convicted in the full pe- 
nalty, for selling goods on the King’s highway 
without a hawker’s license;—he was a lawyer. 
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— s it is strange: 


ut truth is truth 


11837, 


mee embraced in our embellishment of 
number. 

‘Meee therefore in preparing the accom- 
fm of Ohio, embraced in it a material 
sfameern Pennsylvania, for the purpose of 

the important central point of the im- 
vam between the east and the west, the 
and the Mississippi Valley. 
river from its head at Pittsburg, runs 
mest direction for about twenty-eight 

it receives, the Big Beaver river, 

the north, its head near Lake Erie, 

mens in a southwest direction, making 
bend, in its*nearest approach 
ike. The construction of a canal from 
fat Erie, to the Ohioriver, by the way 
ieeeycr.is now in the course of progress, 
rapid settlement of the great north- 


the already great trade on Lake 


4 @emvident that this canal will soon be- 
most important thoroughfares 
eee States. The Mahoning Canal, and 
imped Beaver Canal, both in a course 
m@amre to form a junction with the im- 
ituend to connect the great Pennsylva- 
canals. 


me the chain of improvement, and 


‘y icility to the extension of trade and 


transportation of the products of: 


Sewell as of the factory; several rail- 
¥emeen projected to connect the cities 
em, with those on the seaboard. A 
vortan t connection of this kind, is the 
Gmpeeted to unite Cleveland with Phila- 


P b me way of Beaver and Pittsburg.— 


Mmense importance of this route to . 


Gee ennsylvania and Ohio, it is hoped 

3 Ae portion of their attention will be 
Wl’ C ) pletion. 

eennecting Lake Erie with the Ohio, 

@@emost ina direct line from Conneaut 

Guimeof the Beaver, bas been laid out, 

G@eurveyed, and found to be admirabl 
the purpose; and when complet 
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